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CHAPTER XV. 

Tue Sergeant remained silent, thinking his 
own thoughts, till we entered the plantation of 
firs which led to the quicksand. There he 
roused himself, like a man whose mind was 
made up, and spoke to me again. 


“Mr. Betteredge,” he said, “as you have 


honoured me by taking an oar in my boat, and 
as you may, I think, be of some assistance to me 
before the evening is out, I see no use in our 
mystifying one another any longer, and I pro- 
pose to set you an example of plain-speaking on 


my side. You are determined to give me no 
icleepetion to the prejudice of Rosanna Spear- 
man, because she has been a good girl to you, 
and because you pity her heartily. Those 
humane considerations do you a world of credit, 
but they happen in this instance to be humane 
considerations clean thrown away. Rosanna 
Spearman is not in the slightest danger of get- 
ting into trouble—no, not if I fix her with being 
concerned in the disappearance of the Diamond, 
on evidence which is as plain as the nose on 
your face!” 

“Do you mean that my lady won’t prose- 
cute ?” I asked. 

“T mean that your lady can’t prosecute,” 
said the Sergeant. ‘Rosanna Spearman is 
simply an instrument in the hands of another 
=. and Rosanna Spearman will be held 

armless for that other person’s sake.” 

He spoke like a man in earnest—there was no 
denying that. Still, I felt something stirring 
uneasily against him in my mind. “Can’t you 
give that other person a name ?” I said. 

. “Can’t you, Mr. Betteredge ?” 

“ce No.” 

Sergeant Cuff stood stock still, and surveyed 
me with a look of melancholy interest. 

“Tt’s always a pleasure to me to be tender 
towards human infirmity,” he said. “I feel 

articularly tender at the present moment, Mr. 

tteredge, towards you. And you, with the 
same excellent motive, feel particularly tender 
towards Rosanna Spearman, don’t you? Do 
you happen to know whether she has hada new 
outfit of linen lately ?” 





What he meant by slipping in this extraor- 
dinary question unawares, I was at a total loss 
to imagine. Seeing no possible injury to Ro- 
sanna if I owned the truth, I answered that 
the girl had come to us rather sparely provided 
with linen, and that my lady, in recompense for 
her good conduct (I laid a stress on her 
oneh ar had given her a new outfit not a 
fortnight since. 

“This is a miserable world,” says the Sergeant. 
“* Human life, Mr. Betteredge, is a sort of target 
—misfortune is always firing at it, and always 
hitting the mark. But for that outfit, we should 
have discovered a new nightgown or petticoat 
among Rosanna’s things, and have nailed her in 
that way. You’re not at a loss to follow me, 
are you? You have examined the servants 
yourself, and you know what discoveries two of 
them made outside Rosanna’s door. Surely 
you know what the girl was about yesterday, 
after she was taken ill? You can’t guess? 
Oh, dear me, it’s as plain as that strip of 
light there, at the end of the trees. At 
eleven, on Thursday morning, Superintendent 
Seegrave (who is a mass of human infirmity) 
points out to all the women servants the 
smear on the door. Rosanna has her own 
reasons for suspecting her own things; she 
takes the first opportunity of getting to her 
room, finds the paint-stain on her nightgown, or 
petticoat, or what not, shams ill, and slips away 
to the town, gets the materials for making a 
new petticoat or nightgown, makes it alone in 
her room on the Thursday night, lights a fire 
(not to destroy it; two of her fellow-servants 
are prying outside her door, and she knows 
better than to make a smell of burning, and to 
have a lot of tinder to get rid of)—lights a fire, 
I say, to dry and iron the substitute dress after 
wringing it out, keeps the stained dress hidden 
(probably on her), and is at this moment occu- 
pied in making away with it, in some convenient 

lace, on that lonely bit of beach ahead of us. 
have traced her this evening to your fishing 
village, and to one particular cottage, which we 
may possibly have to visit, before we go back. 
She stopped in the cottage for some time, and 
she came out with (as I believe) something 
hidden under her cloak. A cloak (on a woman’s 
back) is an emblem of charity—it covers a mul- 
titude of sins. I saw her set off northwards 
along the coast, after leaving the cottage. Is 
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your sea-shore here considered a fine specimen 
of marine landscape, Mr. Betteredge ?” 

I answered, “ Yes,” as shortly as might be. 

“ Tastes differ,” says Sergeant Cuff. “ Look- 
ing at it from my point of view, I never saw 
a marine landscape that I admired less. If 
you happen to be following another person 
along your sea-coast, and if that person happens 
to look round, there isn’t a scrap of cover to 
hide you anywhere. I had to choose between 
taking Rosanna in custody on suspicion, or 
leaving her, for the time being, with her little 
game in her own hands. For reasons, which I 
won’t trouble you with, I decided on making 
any sacrifice rather than give the alarm as soon as 
to-night to a certain person who shall be name- 
less between us. I came back to the house to 
ask you to take me to the north end of the 
beach by another way. Sand—in respect of 
its printing off people’s footsteps—is one of 
the best detective officers I know. If we 
don’t meet with Rosanna Spearman by coming 
round on her this way, the sand may tell us 
what she has been at, if the light only lasts 
long enough. Here is the sand. If you will 
excuse my suggesting it—suppose you hold 
your tongue, and let me go first ?” 

If there is such a thing known at the doctor’s 
shop as a defective-fever, that disease had now 
got fast hold of your humble servant. Ser- 
geant Cuff went on between the hillocks of 
sand, down to the beach. I followed him (with 
my heart in my mouth); and waited at a 


little distance for what was to happen next. 

As it turned out, I found myself standing 
nearly in the same place where Rosanna Spear- 
man and [I had been talking together when 
Mr. Franklin suddenly appeared before us, on 


arriving at our house from London. While 
my eyes were watching the Sergeant, my mind 
wandered away in spite of me to what had 
passed, on that former occasion, between Ro- 
sanna and me. I declare I almost felt the poor 
thing slip her hand again into mine, and give it 
a little grateful squeeze to thank me for speak- 
ing kindly to her. I declare I almost heard her 
voice telling me again that the Shivering Sand 
seemed to draw her to it, against her own will, 
whenever she went out—almost saw her face 
brighter again, as it brightened when she first 
set eyes upon Mr. Franklin coming briskly out 
on us from among the hillocks. My spirits fell 
lower and lower as I thought of these things— 
and the view of the lonesome little bay, when I 
looked about to rouse myself, only served to 
make me feel more uneasy still. 

The last of the evening light was fading away ; 
and over all the desolate place there hung a still 
and awful calm. The heave of the main ocean 
on the great sand-bank out in the bay, was a 
heave that made no sound. ‘The inner sea lay 
lost and dim, without a breath of wind to stir 
it. Patches of nasty ooze floated, yellow-white, 
on the dead surface of the water. Scum and 
stime shone faintly in certain places, where the 
last of the light still caught them on the two great 
spits of rock jutting out, north and south, into 
the sea. It was now the time of the turn of 





the tide: and even as I stood there waiting, the 
broad brown face of the quicksand began to 
dimple and quiver—the only moving thing in 
all the horrid place. 

I saw the Sergeant start as the shiver of the 
sand caught his eye. After looking at it fora 
minute or so, he turned and came back to me. 

“A treacherous place, Mr. Betteredge,” he 
said; “and no signs of Rosanna Spearman any- 
where on the beach, look where you may.” 

He took me down lower on the shore, and I 
saw for myself that his footsteps and mine were 
the only footsteps printed off on the sand. 

“ How does the fishing village bear, standing 
where we are now ?” asked Sergeant Cuff. 

“Cobb’s Hole,” I answered (that being the 
name of the place), “ bears as near as may be, 
due south.” 

“T saw the girl this evening, walking north- 
ward along the shore, from Cobb’s Hole,” said 
the Sergeant. ‘Consequently, she must have 
been walking towards this place. Is Cobb’s 
Hole on the other side of that point of land 
there? Andcan we get to it—now it’s low 
water—by the beach ?” 

I answered, “ Yes,” to both those questions. 

“Tf you’ll excuse my suggesting it, we'll step 
out briskly,” said the Sergeant. “I want to 
find the place where she left the shore, before it 
gets dark.” 

We had walked, I should say, a couple of 
hundred yards towards Cobb’s Hole, when 
Sergeant Cuff suddenly went down on his knees 
on the beach, to all appearance seized with a 
sudden frenzy for saying his prayers. 

“There’s something to be said for your ma- 
rine landscape bere, after all,” remarked the 
Sergeant. ‘“ Here are a woman’s footsteps, Mr. 
Betteredge! Let us call them Rosanna’s foot- 
steps, until we find evidence to the contrary that 
we can’t resist. Very confused footsteps, you 
will please to observe—purposely confused, I 
should say. Ah, poor soul, she understands the 
detective virtnes of sand as wellas Ido! But 
hasn’t she been in rather too great a hurry to 
tread out the marks thoroughly ? I think she by 
Here’s one footstep going from Cobb’s Hole; and 
here is another going back to it. Isn’t that the 
toe of her shoe pointing straight to the water’s 
edge? And don’t i see two heel-marks further 
down the beach, close at the water’s edge also ? 
I don’t want to hurt your feelings, but I’m 
afraid Rosanna is sly. It looks as if she had 
determined to get to that place you and I have 
just come from, without leaving any marks on 
the sand to trace her by. Shall we say that she 
walked through the water from this point till 
she got to that ledge of rocks behind us, and 
came back the same way, and then took 
to the beach again where those two heel-marks 
are still left. Yes, we'll say that. It seems to 
fit in with my notion that she had something 
under her cloak, when she left the cottage. No! 
not something to destroy—for, in that case, 
where would have been the need of all these 
precautions to prevent my tracing the place at 
which her walk ended? Something to hide is, 
I think, the better guess of the two. Perhaps, | 
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if we go on to the cottage, we may find out 
what that something is ?” 

At this proposal, my detective fever suddenly 
cooled. ‘“ Youdon’t wantme,” Isaid. ‘“ What 
good can I do ?” 

“The longer I know you, Mr. Betteredge,” 
said the Sergeant, “ the more virtues I discover. 
Modesty—oh dear me, how rare modesty is in 
this world! and how much of that rarity you 
possess! If I go alone to the cottage, the 

eople’s tongues will be tied at the first question 
T put to them. If I go with you, I go intro- 
duced by a justly respected neighbour, and a 
flow of conversation is the necessary result. 
It strikes me in that light; how does it strike 
you ?” 

Not having an answer of the needful smart- 
ness as ready as I could have wished, I tried to 
gain time by asking him what cottage he wanted 
to go to. 

On the Sergeant describing the place, I re- 
cognised it as a cottage inhabited by a fisher- 
man named Yolland, with his wife and two 
grown-up children, a son and a daughter. If 
you will look back, you will find that, in first 

resenting Rosanna Spearman to your notice, I 
oman described her as occasionally varying her 
walk to the Shivering Sand, by a visit to some 
friends of hers at Cobb’s Hole. Those friends 
were the Yollands—respectable, worthy people, 
acredit to the neighbourhood. Rosanna’s ac- 
quaintance with them had begun by means of 
the daughter, who was afflicted with a mis- 


shapen foot, and who was known in our parts 
by the name of Limping Lucy. The two de- 
formed girls had, I suppose, a kind of fellow- 


feeling for each other. Any way, the Yollands 
and Rosanna always appeared to get on toge- 
ther, at the few chances they had of meeting, 
in a pleasant and friendly manner. The fact of 
Sergeant Cuff having traced the girl to their 
cottage, set the matter of my helping his 
inquiries in quite a new light. Rosanna had 
merely gone where she was in the habit of 
going; and to show that she had been in com- 
pany with the fisherman and his family was as 
good as to prove that she had been innocently 
occupied, so far, at any rate. It would be 
doing the girl a service, therefore, instead of an 
injury, if I allowed myself to be convinced by 
Sergeant Cuff’s logic. I professed myself con- 
vinced by it accordingly. 

We went on to Cobb’s Hole, seeing the foot- 
steps on the sand, as long as the light lasted. 

On reaching the cottage, the fisherman and 
his son proved to be out in the boat; and 
Limping Lucy, always weak and weary, was 
resting on her bed up-stairs. Good Mrs. Yol- 
land received us alone in her kitchen. When 
she heard that Sergeant Cuff was a celebrated 
character in London, she clapped a bottle of 
Dutch gin and a couple of clean pipes on the 
table, and stared as if she could never see 
enough of him. 

I sat quiet in a corner, waiting to hear how 
the Sergeant would find his way to the subject 
of Rosanna Spearman. His usual roundabout 
manner of going to work proved, on this occa- 





sion, to be more roundabout than ever. How 
he managed it is more than I could tell at the 
time, and more than I can tell now. But this 
is certain, he began with the Royal Family, the 
Primitive Methodists, and the price of fish; 
and he got from that (in his pm under- 
ground way) to the loss of the Moonstone, the 
spitefulness of our first housemaid, and the 
hard behaviour of the women-servants generally 
towards Rosanna Spearman. Having reached 
his subject in this fashion, he described himself 
as making his inquiries about the lost Diamond, 
partly with a view to find it, and partly for the 
purpose of clearing Rosanna from the unjust 
suspicions of her enemies in the house. In 
about a quarter of an hour from the time when 
we entered the kitchen, good Mrs. Yolland was 
persuaded that she was talking to Rosanna’s 
best friend, and was pressing Sergeant Cuff to 
comfort his stomach and revive his spirits out of 
the Dutch bottle. 

Being firmly persuaded that the Sergeant 
was wasting his Soseth to no purpose on Mrs, 
Yolland, I sat enjoying the talk between them, 
much as I have sat, in my time, enjoying a 
stage play. The great Cuff showed a won- 
derful patience; trying his luck drearily this 
way and that way, and firing shot after shot, as 
it were, at random, on the chance of hitting the 
mark. Everything to Rosanna’s credit, no- 
thing to Rosanna’s prejudice—that was how it 
ended, try as he might; with Mrs. Yolland 
talking nineteen to the dozen, and placing the 
most entire confidence in him. His last effort 
was made, when we had looked at our watches, 
and had got on our ijegs previous to taking 
leave. 

“T shall now wish you good night, ma’am,” 
says the Sergeant. “And I shall only say, at 
parting, that Rosanna Spearman has a sincere 
well-wisher in myself, your obedient servant. 
But, oh dear me! she will never get on in her 

resent place; and my advice to her is— 
eave it.” 

“Bless your heart alive! she is going to 
leave it!” cries Mrs. Yolland. (Nota Bene—I 
translate Mrs. Yolland out of the Yorkshire 
language into the English language. When I 
tell you that the all-accomplished Cuff was every 
now and then puzzled to understand her until 
I helped him, you will draw your own conclu- 
sions as to what your state of mind would be if 
I reported her in her native tongue.) 

Rosanna Spearman going to leave us! I 
pricked up my ears at that. Itseemed strange, 
to say the least of it, that she should have 
given no warning, in the first place, to my 
lady or tome. A certain doubt came up in my 
mind whether Sergeant Cuff’s last random 
shot might not have hit the mark. I began to 
question whether my share in the proceedings 
was quite as harmless a one as I had thought 
it. It might be all inthe way of the Sergeant’s 
business to mystify an honest woman by wrap- 
ping her round in a network of lies ; but it was 
my duty to have remembered, as a good Pro- 
testant, that the father of lies is the Devil— 
and that mischief and the Devil are never far 
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apart. Beginning to smell mischief in the air, 
I tried to take Sergeant Cuff out. He sat 
down again instantly, and asked for a last little 
drop of comfort out of the Dutch bottle. Mrs. 
Yolland sat down opposite to him, and gave 
him his nip. I went on to the door, exces- 
sively uncomfortable, and said I thought I 
must bid them good night—and yet I didn’t go. 

‘So she means to leave ?” says the Sergeant. 
** What is she to do when she does leave? Sad, 
sad! The poor creature has got no friends in 
the world, excépt you and me.” 

“Ah, but she oe though !” says Mrs. Yol- 
land. ‘ She came in here, as I told you, this 
evening ; and, after sitting and talking a little 
with my girl Lucy and me, she asked to go up- 
stairs by herself into Lucy’s room. It’s the 
only room in our place where there’s pen and 
ink. ‘I want to write a letter to a friend,’ she 
says, ‘and I can’t do it for the prying and 
peeping of the servants up at the house.’ Who 
the letter was written to I can’t tell you: it 
must have been a mortal long one, judging by 
the time she stopped up-stairs over it. 1 offered 
her a postage stamp when she came down. She 
hadn’t got the letter in her hand, and she didn’t 
ty, stamp. A little close, poor soul (as 
you know), about herself and her doings. But 
a friend she has got somewhere, I can tell 
you; and to that friend, you may depend upon 
it, she will go.” 

** Soon ?” asked the Sergeant. 

* As soon as she can,” says Mrs. Yolland. 

Here I stepped in again from the door. As 
chief of my lady’s establishment, I couldn’t 
allow this sort of loose talk about a servant of 
ours going, or not going, to proceed any longer 
in my presence, without noticing it. 

* You must be mistaken about Rosanna 
Spearman,” I said. “If she had been going to 
leave her present situation, she would have 
mentioned it, in the first place, to me.” 

‘Mistaken ?” cries Mrs. Yolland. ‘“ Why, 
only an hour ago she bought some things she 
wanted for travelling—of my own self, Mr. 
Betteredge, in this very room. And that re- 
minds me,” says the wearisome woman, suddenly 
beginning to feel in her pocket, “ of something 
I’ve got it on my mind to say about Rosanna and 
her money. Are you either of you likely to see 
her when you go back to the house ?” 

“T’ll take a message to the poor thing, with 
the greatest pleasure,” answered Sergeant 
Cuff, before I could put in a word edgewise. 

Mrs. Yolland produced out of her pocket a 
few shillings wd sixpences, and counted them 
out with a most particular and exasperating 
carefulness‘ in the palm of her hand. She 
offered the money to the Sergeant, looking 
mighty loth to part with it all the while. 

“Might I ask you to give this back to 
Rosanna, with my love and respects?” says 
Mrs. Yolland. “She insisted on paying me for 
the one or two things she took a fancy to 
this evening—and money’s welcome enough in 
our house, I don’t deny it. Still, I’m not easy 
in my mind about taking the poor thing’s little 


savings. And to tell you the truth, I don’t! 





think my man would like to hear that I had 
taken Rosanna Spearman’s money, when he 
comes back to-morrow morning from his work. 
Please say she’s heartily welcome to the things 
she bought of me—as a gift. And don’t leave 
the money on the table,” says Mrs. Yolland, 
putting it down suddenly before the Sergeant, 
as if it burnt her fingers—‘ don’t, there’s a 
good man! For times are hard, and flesh is 
weak; and I might feel tempted to put it back 
in my pocket again.” 

“Come along!” I said. “I can’t wait any 
longer ; I must go back to the house.” 

“Tl follow you directly,” says Sergeant 
Cuff. 

For the second time, I went to the door; 
and, for the second time, try as I might, I 
couldn’t cross the threshold. 

“Tt’s a delicate matter, ma’am,” I heard 
the Sergeant say, “‘ giving money back. You 
charged her cheap for the things, ’m sure ?” 

“Cheap!” says Mrs. Yolland. “Come and 
judge for yourself.” . 

She took up the candle and led the Sergeant. 
to a corner of the kitchen. For the life of me, 
I couldu’t help following them. Shaken down 
in the corner was a heap of odds and ends (mostly 
old metal), which the fisherman had picked 
up at different times from wrecked ships, and 
which he hadn’t found a market for yet, to his 
own mind. Mrs. Yolland dived into this rub- 
bish, and brought up an old japanned tin case, 
with a cover to it, and a hasp to hang it up by 
—the sort of thing they use, on board ship, for 
keeping their maps and charts, and such-like, 
from the wet. 

«There !” says she. “ When Rosanna came 
in this evening, she bought the fellow to that. 
‘It will just do,’ she says, ‘to put my cuffs and 
collars in, and keep them from being crumpled 
in my box.’ One and ninepence, Mr. Cuff 
As I live by bread, not a halfpenny more!” 

“Dirt cheap!” says the Sergeant, with a 
heavy sigh. 

He weighed the case in his hand. I thought 
I heard a note or two of The Last Rose of 
Summer as he looked at it. There was no 
doubt now! He had made another discovery 
to the prejudice of Rosanna Spearman, in the 
place of all others where I thought her character 
was safest, and all through me! I leave you 
to imagine what I felt, and how sincerely I re- 

ented having been the medium of introduction 
etween Mrs. Yolland and Sergeant Cuff. 

,- That will do,’ I said. ‘“ We really must 

0.” 
. Without paying the least attention to me, 
Mrs. Yolland took another dive into the rubbish, 
and came up out of it, this time, with a dog- 
chain. 

“Weigh it in your hand, sir,” she said to 
the Sergeant. “We had three of these; and 
Rosanna has taken two of them. ‘ What can 


you want, my dear, with a couple of dog’s 


chains?’ says I. ‘If I join them together 
they’ll go round my box nicely,’ says she. 
* Rope’s cheapest,’ says I. ‘Chain’s surest,’ says 
she. ‘Who ever heard of a box corded with 
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chain ? says I. ‘Oh, Mrs. Yolland, don’t make 
objections |’ says she; ‘ let me have my chains !’ 
A strange girl, Mr. Cuff—good as gold, and 
kinder than a sister to my Lucy—but always a 
little strange. There! I humoured her. Three 
and sixpence. On the word of an honest 
woman, three avd sixpence, Mr. Cuff!” 

“ Each ?” says the Sergeant. 

* Both together !” Rove > Yolland. “ Three 
and sixpence for the two.” 

“Given away, ma’am,” says the Sergeant, 
shaking his head. ‘Clean given away !” 

“There’s the money,” says Mrs. Yolland, 
getting back sideways to the little heap of 


silver on the table, as if it drew her in spite of | gu 


herself. ‘The tin case and the dog chains were 
all she bought, and all she took away. One and 
ninepence and three and sixpence—total, five 
and three. With my love and respects—anad I 
can’t find it in my conscience to take a poor 
girl’s savings, when she may want them herself.” 

**T can’t find it in my conscience, ma’am, to 
give the money hack,” says Sergeant Cuff. 
“You have as good as made her a present of 
the things—you have indeed.” 

“Ts that your sincere opinion, sir?” says 
Mrs. Yolland, brightening up wonderfully. 

** There can’t be a doubt about it,” answered 
the Sergeant. “Ask Mr. Betteredge.” 

It was no use asking me. All they got out 
of me was, “ Good night.” 

“ Bother the money!” says Mrs. Yolland. 
With those words, » be appeared to lose all 
command over herself; and, making a sudden 
snatch at the heap of silver, put it back, holus- 
bolus, in her pocket. “ It upsets one’s temper, 
it does, to see it lying there, and nobody taking 
it,” cries this unreasonable woman, sitting down 
with a thump, and looking at Sergeant Cuff, as 
much as to say, “It’s in my pocket again now 
—get it out if you can!” 

This time, I not only went to the door, but 
went fairly out on the road back. Explain it 
how you may, I felt as if one or both of them 
had mortally offended me. Before I had taken 
three steps down the village, I heard the Ser- 
geant behind me. 

“Thank you for your introduction, Mr. 
Betteredge,” he said. “I am indebted to the 
fisherman’s wife for an entirely new sensation. 
Mrs. Yolland has puzzled me.” 

It was on the tip of my tongue to have given 
him a sharp answer, for no better reason than 
this—that I was out of temper with him, be- 
cause I was out of temper with myself. But 
when he owned to being puzzled, a comforting 
doubt crossed my mind whether any great harm 
had been done after all. I waited in discreet 
silence to hear more. 

“Yes,” says the Sergeant, as if he was ac- 
tually reading my thoughts in the dark. “ In- 
stead of putting me on the scent, it may con- 
sole you to know, Mr. Betteredge (with your 
interest in Rosanna), that you have been the 
means of throwing me off. What the girl has 
done, to-night, is clear enough, of course. She 


has joined the two chains, and has fastened 





‘| What had she done? 





She has 


them to the hasp in the tin case. 


sunk the case, in the water or in the quicksand. 
She has made the loose end of the chain fast to 
some place under the rocks, known only to her- 
self. And she will leave the case secure at its 
anchorage till the present proceedings have 
come to an end; after which she can privately 
pull it up again out of its hiding-place, at her 
own leisure and convenience. All perfectly 
plain, so far. But,” says the Sergeant, with 
the first tone of impatience in his voice that I 
had heard yet, “the mystery is—what the devil 
has she hidden in the tin case ?” 

I thought to myself, “The Moonstone!” But 
I oaly , Said to Sergeant Cuff, “Can’t you 
ess ?” 

“Tt’s not the Diamond,” says the Sergeant. 
“The whole experience of my life is at fault, 
if Rosanna Spearman has got the Diamond.” 

On hearing those words, the infernal de- 
tective-fever began, I suppose, to burn in me 
again. At any rate, I forgot myself in the in- 
terest of guessing this new riddle. I said 
rashly, “ The stained dress !” 

Sergeant Cuff stopped short in the dark, and 
laid his hand on my arm. 

“Ts anything thrown into that quicksand of 
yours, ever thrown up on the surface again ?” 
he asked. 

“ Never,” I answered. “Light or heavy, 
whatever goes into the Shivering Sand is sucked 
down, and seen no more.” 

“Does Rosanna Spearman know that ?” 

“She knows it as well as I do.” 

“Then,” says the Sergeant, “what on earth 
has she got to do but to tie up a bit of stone in 
the stained dress, and throw it into the quick- 
sand? There isn’t the shadow of a reason why 
she should have hidden it—and yet she must have 
hidden it. Query,” says the Sergeant, walking on 
again, “ is the paint-stained dress a petticoat or a 
nightgown ? or is it something else which there 
is a reason for preserving at any risk? Mr. 
Betteredge, if nothing occurs to prevent it, I 
must go to Frizinghall to-morrow, and discover 
what she bought in the town, when she pri- 
vately got the materials for making the substi- 
tute dress. It’s a risk to leave the house, as 
things are now—but it’s a worse risk still to 
stir another step in this matter in the dark. 
Excuse my being a little out of temper; I’m 
degraded in my own estimation—I have let 
Rosanna Spearman puzzle me.” 

When we got back, the servants were at 
supper. The first person we saw in the outer 
yard was the policeman whom Superintendent 
Seegrave had left at the Sergeant’s disposal. 
The Sergeant asked if Rosanna Spearman had 
returned. Yes. When? Nearly an hour since. 
She had gone up-stairs 
to take off her bonnet and cloak—and she was 
now at supper quietly with the rest. 

Without making any remark, Sergeant Cuff 
walked on, sinking lower and lower in his own 
estimation, to the back of the house. Missing 
the entrance in the dark, he went on (in spite 
of my calling to him) till he was stopped by a 
wicket-gate which led into the garden. When 
I joined him to bring him back by the right 
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way, I found that he was looking up attentively 
at one particular window, on the bedroom floor, 
at the back of the house. 

Looking up, in my turn, I discovered that 
the object of his contemplation was the window 
of Miss Rachel’s room, and that lights were 
passing backwards and forwards there as if 
something unusual was going on. 

“Isn’t that Miss Verinder’s room?” asked 
Sergeant Cuff. 

I replied that it was, and invited him to 
go in with me to supper. The Sergeant re- 
mained in his place, and said something about 
enjoying the smell of the garden at night. I 
left him to hisenjoyment. Just as I was turning 
in at the door, 1 heard The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer at the wicket-gate. Sergeant Cuff had 
made another discovery! And my young 
lady’s window was at the bottom of it this 
time ! 

That latter reflection took me back again to 
the Sergeant, with a polite intimation that I 
could not find it in my heart to leave him by 
himself. “Is there anything you don’t under- 
stand up there?” I added, pointing to Miss 
Rachel’s window. 

Judging by his voice, Sergeant Cuff had 
suddenly risen again to the right place in 
his own estimation. ‘“ You are great people 
for betting in Yorkshire, are you not?” he 
asked. 

“ Well?” I said. ‘Suppose we are ?” 

“If I was a Yorkshireman,” proceeded the 
Sergeant, taking my arm, “I would lay you an 
even sovereign, Mr. Betteredge, that your young 
lady has suddenly resolved to leave the house. 
If I won on that event, I should offer to lay 
another sovereign, that the idea has occurred to 
her within the last hour.” 

The first of the Sergeant’s guesses startled 
me. The second mixed itself up somehow in 
my head with the report we had heard from the 
policeman, that Rosanna Spearman had returned 
from the sands within the last hour. The two 
together had a curious effect on me as we went 
in to supper. I shook off Sergeant Cuff’s arm, 
and, forgetting my manners, pushed by him 
through the door to make my own inquiries for 
myself. 

Samuel, the footman, was the first person I 
met in the passage. 

“Her ladyship is waiting to see you and 
Sergeant Cuff,” he said, before I could put any 
questions to him. 

* How long has she been waiting >’ asked 
the Sergeant’s voice behind me. 

** For the last hour, sir.” 

There it was again! Rosanna had come 
back ; Miss Rachel had taken some resolution 
out of the common; and my lady had been 
waiting to see the Sergeant—all within the last 
hour! It was not pleasant to find these very 
different persons and things linking themselves 
together in this way. I went on up-stairs, 
without looking at Sergeant Cuff, or speaking 
to him. My hand took a sudden fit of trem- 
ye as I lifted it to knock at my mistress’s 

oor. 





**T shouldn’t be surprised,” whispered the 
Sergeant over my shoulder, “if a scandal was 
to burst up in the house to-night. Don’t be 
alarmed! I have put the muzzle on worse 
family difficulties than this, in my time.” 

As he said the words, I heard my mistress’s 
voice calling to us to come in. 





A PAIR OF HORSE-PICTURES. 


Art the great Langham horse-dinner, I laughed 
heartily in my sleeve when I heard purists ob- 
jecting to trifling matters of taste, which they 
said affected their appetites—without, I’m bound 
to say, giving the least evidence of the fact. 
Their objections seemed sentimentally trivial 
to a man who had spent hours in seeing 
horses slaughtered and cut up,* and who 
was about to see their flesh sold whole- 
sale for cats’ meat. One of these superfine 
gentlemen thought the veterinary surgeon’s 
certificate of the soundness of the animals 
we were about to eat was out of place in 
the drawing-room before dinner. Another de- 
clared the wooden effigies of dead horses, 
which grinned at us woodenly during the 
banquet, were in bad taste. A third would 
have it that “boiled withers,” “ farci,” and 
similar playfulnesses ought not to have been 
on the bill of fare; and a fourth turned away 
from the photographic portraits, declaring that 
the sight of them made him ill. 

**Do you mean to tell me that this is really 
horse ?” said one old gentleman, across the table, 
in a timorous whisper, but with a tremendous 
air of having discovered a mare’s nest. “ Horse 
bona fide, you know; horse that’s gone about, 
perhaps, eh ?” (‘This definition was given as if 
it applied to a distinct species.) “ You do! 
God bless my soul! what are we coming to? 
Horse, eh? Oh yes, I’m tasting it. Not bad, 
I dare say.” (Very patronising here.) “ J don’t 
like the idea, though. Mere fancy, perhaps; but 
I don’t. So Dll wait a little, and look at you.” 
I never quite made out why this old gentleman 
had come at all. Whether he was a peripatetic 
public diner, who dropped in at great hotels 
whenever he felt hungry, and sat down to 
charity or other banquets, if they chanced to be 
going on, or whether he had been hoaxed by 
some friend, and had accepted an invitation 
without comprehending its character, it was 
impossible to say. But he seemed to partake 
of everything; and when his plate was nearly 
finished, to go through the old formula. “ But 
is this horse, eh now? Is it indeed? and you 
like it? Well, I can’t relish the idea myseif; 
but Pll look at you.” Never were the advan- 
tages of rapid eating better exemplified. Here 
was by far the largest consumer of food within 
our range calmly chewing the cud of bitter 
fancies after each dish, and assuming all the 
time a moral supremacy over his neighbours 
which was unassailable. ‘There were many people 
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at the horse-dinner who shared this eating- 
philosopher’s peculiarity. There is, however, 
an unerring test as to whether a good dinner 
has been enjoyed; and if any one doubts the 
quantity consumed at this banquet, let him go 
to the manager of the Langham and ask how 
much was put upon the table, and how much 
was left behind. To hear some men’s talk, you 
might have fancied they brought no appetite 
to horse; but to see the same men eat, you 
would have concluded it to be their favourite 
dainty. It was marvellous to note the dis- 
crepancies between promise and performance. 
“T can’t quite stand the notion of this,” one 
genial spirit would remark, putting his finger 
on an item in the bill of fare. “Don’t think 
I shall be able to manage that,” his brother 
would chimein. But, lo! when the time came, 
both eat of both with remarkable persistence. 
Supposing horse-flesh to be unpalatable, the 
one hundred and fifty people at the Langham 
Hotel were exemplars of self-denial. Yet many 
proficients in the art of dining were there. The 
editor of the new “Epicure’s Year - Book” 
rubbed shoulders with a gallant officer whose 
gastronomic experiences and prowess are well 
known. The Pall Mall clubs might have 
sent up deputations; so numerous were their 
members. Men from the great social centres 
of toryism and radicalism, of the arts and 
sciences, of the universities, the army, the 
navy, and the civil service, of travelled thanes 
and of city commerce, were all fused in a 
common anxiety to know the taste of horse. 
Here was the brilliant historian of our greatest 
modern wars; there, the celebrated painter 
who is following the steps of Wilkie: here, a 
physiologist whose fame is European; there, 
a lawyer whose learning is a proverb: here, a 
popular author whose diminutive is in the 
mouth of every school-boy; there, a man of 
science who has given lustre to an already 
well-known name. It was strictly a_repre- 
sentative gathering, and had assembled on 
philosophic grounds. Out of the rank and file 
of the beaded and fifty diners were probably 
some in whom curiosity had been the ruling 
motive for attendance; but the men we have 
instanced, who are only typical of many 
others, were, doubtless, animated by something 
higher. 

‘Tt is obvious, however, that the whole ques- 
tion of supply, the statistics of the horses em- 
ployed, and at the horses destroyed while sound, 
must be sifted before the effect of making horse- 
flesh a common article of food can be decided 
on. And this is not so easy as might be thought. 
Even the figures given from the chair have been 
seriously impugned since; and neither the revenue 
returns nor the Board of Trade blue-book will 
supply the exact information hippophagists de- 
sire to know. The meeting at the Langham 
simply convinced a hentia and fifty more or 
less influentional people of what the twenty- 
two diners at Francatelli’s already knew. For 
the plain truth is, that the great horse-ban- 
| 0 differed so little from other good public 
dinners, that no one present would have no- 














ticed anything unusual about soup, made dishes, 
or joints, had it not been for the peculiar 
circumstances under which we met. Let 
dinner-givers, whether experienced club-fre- 
quenters or young ladies just commencing 
house-keeping, picture to themselves guests 
who smell and taste each item as if anxious to 
detect unpleasantness. Let them imagine a 
scrutiny of every mouthful taken, which was 
almost hostile in its closeness, and let them say 
how many banquets would come out scathless 
from any such ordeal. How many people can give 
a large dinner in which everything shall be fault- 
less? Are beef and mutton never tough? Do 
gravies never belie their promise? Is cooking 
mvariably perfect? Who asks or wants to 
know ordinarily whether every member of a 
mixed company thoroughly enjoys every atom 
of every wend he eats? Yet this is the test 
the Langham dinner underwent. Men looked 
at each other curiously while eating, and each 
course ran the gauntlet of puns and satire. 
But the examination was in all cases close and 
searching ; and between the fire of blind en- 
thusiasm, on the one hand, and ice of hyper- 
criticism on the other, it was difficult for a 
plain man to form a calm judgment on the 
matter before him. Tlie enthusiasts who, at a 
considerable expenditure of time, labour, and 
money, had promoted this and the preceding 
dinner, could scarcefy be impartial. Accord- 
ingly, when a respectable but rather dull gen- 
tleman insisted that horse-meat was superior 
to venison, and spoke disrespectfully of those 
established favourites, beef and mutton, his 
talk fell as flat as the prejudiced whisperings of 
the queer old consumer opposite. 

When the trumpet-blast sounded, ‘and the 
mighty baron of horse came in on the shoulders 
of four cooks, a neighbour nudged me to 
say, of the imposing trumpeter in scarlet and 
gold, “ Ex-militia man, sir; not a beef-eater 
at all. Uniform hired at a Jew clothier’s; 
trumpet sent in from a music-shop. Very 
good get up. Uncommonly like the real thing ; 
but his rendering of the ‘Roast Beef of 
Old England’ savours too much of the strong 
beer of old England, doesn’t it? Hark! 
there’s another of those liquid notes! Will 
they march right round the room? Is he to 
play before them all the way? Well, I onl 

ope there’ll be no accident; for if ever a beef- 
eater looked like a city man-in-armour after 
a Lord’s Mayor’s dinner, that’s the man. Did 
you hear the bother they had with him just 
now? Asked him to strike a gong in the inter- 
vals of trumpet-blowing, and he indignantly 
declined. Said, with a manly hiccup, that he 
was only ‘’ired’ to play one instrument, and 
‘that he wouldn’t be put upon for all the 
’orses in Hengland!’ There he goes again; 
another false note! Well, well, so long as he 
doesn’t assault the chairman, I suppose we 
must put up with it!” There was something 


extremely funny in these criticisms, for the beef- 
eater was marching round all the time with 
solemn step and slow, and mighty, if irregular, 
* You can have 
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no idea,” continued my communicative friend, 
“of the difficulty the committee and secretary 
had in making this dinner ‘go.’ As for the latter, 
he’s given up his time to it for months. His 
privacy has been invaded, his time absorbed, 
his home arrangements upset, and all because 
he’s tried to beat down a prejudice. When 
the controversy commenced in the —— 
as to the advisability of eating horse-flesh, this 
gentleman rashly offered to make up a party to 
try the experiment. From that moment his time 
and liberty—I’d almost said his peace of mind 
—were gone. Strangers wrote to him from 
distant parts of Britain, saying they’d be in 
town on the following Thursday, and would 
drop in at his private house and take a horse- 
cutlet, about two. Other prudent people asked 
whether he meant to feed inquiring spirits gra- 
tuitously, or if he proposed to charge so much a 
head. Pious monomaniacs denounced him for 
attempting to introduce a food not recommended 
in Scripture, and insisted on the connexion be- 
tween horse-meat and infidelity; and com- 
mercially minded strangers asked him familiarly 
how much he hoped to make out of his ‘spec.’ 
An average of thirty letters a day arrived 
on this subject alone; and what with trips 
to Paris, interviews with horse-dealers and 
horse-slaughterers (I smiled to myself here), 
statistical inquiries into the progress of horse- 
eating on the Continent, and meeting and ex- 
posing the arguments of friends and eeuate 
at home, I can assure you that our honorary 
secretary has worked as hard at the introduc- 
tion of the new meat as if it were his own 
private business. When he commenced opera- 
tions, he found prejudice besetting him at 
every step. The hotels closed their doors in 
his face, with wonderful unanimity, directly they 
learned his errand. The butchers refused to kill 
the horse he had procured, because, ‘if the 
hoofs or hide were seen coming out of their 
shops, it would be their ruin ;’ and nothing but 
the most persevering energy would have over- 
come the obstacles and trade-rules which stood 
in the way of inaugurating a ‘horse-dinner in 
London.’ ” 

All this information came to me in fits and 
starts; for the speaker, a stout and rather 
pompous personage, with an enormous double 
chin, partook plentifully of the good cheer 
before us, and thought nothing of giving up 
in the middle of a sentence to eat, always be- 
ginning again at the precise point he left off 
at, with “ As I was saying just now.” Mear- 
while the banquet progressed admirably. Some 
filets of horse (imagine the poor jokes on 
filly !), with a full-flavoured brown gravy, were 
especially delicious, and the slices of cold 
horse sausage tasted like a veritable product of 
Lyons. But I hold to my original opinion that 
not one man in fifty of those present would have 
detected any difference in appearance, in tender- 
ness, or in flavour, between the various prepa- 
rations of horse and the ordinary dishes of a well- 
served dinner. A copious variety of wine was 
supplied, and, long before the chairman proposed 





the toast of the evening, the verdict of the com- 
pany had been already won. 


Twenty-four hours later, and at midnight, I 
again present myself at the a 
establishment at Belle Isle.* It is in the f 
tide of work. Horses are being knocked down 
and cut up, and their flesh thrown into the 
huge boilers with infinite rapidity. At least 
six-and-thirty are wanted for to-morrow’s sup- 
ply, and, as te tne has been brisk during the 
week, it had been feared that there would not 
be enough in stock for the night’s killing. But 
condemned horses have come in from all quarters 
within the last few hours, including eight which 
have dropped down dead in the streets. The 
yard and pound is full in consequence. We 
stumble against a cart containing a dead roan, 
“formerly belonging to the Marquis of Brandy- 
ford ;” and see, by the glare of the shed-lights, 
a bay waiting to be stripped in another cart 
on its threshold. Poleaxing, hacking, carving, 
and boiling are going on inside, and continue 
through the night, and it is three o’clock 
on a dark and drizzling morning before the 
animals are all killed and stripped. In this 
time decayed hunters, worn-out hacks, cart- 
horses, ponies, “Cleveland” bays, cab-horses, 
and chargers have all succumbed to the mighty 
arm of Potler and his myrmidons, and have 
been thrown into the cauldrons and boiled down. 

By four o’clock the slaughter-house is washed 
down and clean. The horse-meat is placed in 
great heaps upon the stones as fast as boiled; 
and is very like the huge hunks of workhouse 
beef I have seen turned out of parochial coppers. 
Soon after half-past five a cart is backed into 
the shed, and is piled up with boiled horse-meat. 
This done, it is driven off in the darkness to 
the branch establishment of the firm at Farring- 
don-street station. At six, Mr. Potler, as spruce 
as ever, but with a butcher’s steel suspended from 
his waist, drives a lighter vehicle in, and, standing 
up in it, performs a remarkable feat of artificia 
memory. He is going round to between thirty 
and forty customers, all dealers in cats’ meat, 
who have given him their orders on a preced- 
ing day. He has neither book nor note, but 
calls out their names and quantities with a 
precision that never seems to fail. ‘* Three- 
quarter Twoshoes and six penn’orth!” “ Arf 
a’undred Biles and three penn’orth!” ‘“ Arf 
fourteen Limey and two penn’orth !” “’Undred 
and a arf, ’undred and three-quarters Till and 
nine penn’orth!” went on in rapid succes- 
sion until we made bold to ask Mr. Potler 
where his memorandum was, and how he knew 
the different quantities required. ‘“ All in my 
ed, sir” (tapping it with a sly laugh). “’Aven’t 
got no books nor pencils, I ’aven’t, and don’t 
want to,” was his reply, which is corroborated 
by the stout proprietor, who stands at the scales, 
watches the weighing, and enters all Mr. Pot- 
ler’s items methodically on a sort of trade- 
sheet he carries in his hand. The first number, 
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such as the “’undred and a arf,” referred, it 
was interesting to learn, to the cats’meat of or- 
dinary horse-flesh ; the “penn’orths” are “tripe,” 
and divide the quantities of each customer in 
the cart. “Tripe” is for the dog and cat of 
jaded appetite, who cannot relish plain food. Mr. 

otler has no check upon his memory. He 
drives round in a certain direction, calling at 
the same houses in regular rotation, and delivers 
the “meat” as ordered, without scales or 
weighing-machine, and purely by eye and head. 
He is said rarely to make a mistake, and on 
his return at eleven o’clock will bring back from 
ten to twelve pounds sterling and an empty cart. 
Cash on delivery, is his motto, and the amount 
he hands in always tallies with the entries in 
the trade-sheet of his employer. 

This employer is himself a study. At our 
previous visit we saw him dispensing hospitality 
in a cosy back parlour behind his counting- 
house. He now wears a low-crowned white hat, 
alittle on one side ; a large crimson shawl enve- 
lops his bulky neck, and hides his chin at will, 
and a big cutaway coat with flapped pockets, 
and waistcoat to match, covers his capacious 
frame. He is up to his knees in cats’ meat. 
That is, the quantity on the floor is piled so high 
that when he is behind it at the scales he 
becomes what painters call a three-quarter 
length. He makes a decidedly sporting portrait. 
A jolly, burly, red-faced farmer from the 
Yorkshire wolds; a stage-coachman of the old 
school, when stage-coachmen were sometimes 
humorists and gentlemen ; a prosperous church- 
warden sort of man, who could fill the large 
corner pew of a country church admirably; a 
sharp-witted, free-handed trader, who’d give 
sovereigns away out of generosity, and bar- 
gain keenly for sixpences in the way of busi- 
ness ;—any of these characters would fit our 
host’s appearance. The history of his pre- 
sent calling is told us thus, with many a 
jolly laugh and shrewd twinkle of the eye, slap- 
ping his trowsers-pocket meanwhile for em- 
phasis, and proffering excellent cigars: “ If any 
one had told me two years ago that I’d ever have 
been a cats’ meat man, I’d just have laughed 
them down. No more thought of it than you 
have at this moment, I give you my word. I’d 
done pretty well in my own business, and had 
sain. t settled down in a pretty place 
in the suburbs, but used to pop m and 
out the city for amusement like ; putting a bit 
of money in here and there as a spec, and 
watching how it would turn out. I used to 
dine among my friends, very often, at a place 
I dare say you know, where there’s a four- 
o’clock ordinary and a capital glass of punch. 
Well, sir, one afternoon when three of us were 
chatting over our cigars, a man came in we all 
knew, and asked us if we were game to go in 
for a really good thing, though a funny one. 
We'd a rare laugh when we heard it was the 
horse-killing and cats’ meat trade. After a 
little talk, however, very little—for we'd all 
been accustomed to go in to new things, and 
to have several irons in the fire—we agreed 





to try it together. The three of us paid the 
deposit-money next morning, and became the 
proud possessors of the largest horse-slaughter- 
ing business in the world. Then came the 
question, How was it te be worked? Not 
one of us had. the least notion of doing what 
you see me doing now. ‘To drop in on a 
Saturday, and divide the profits, to have little 
partnership dinners, with our m rs coming 
in to dessert, drawing in a good deal of money, 
and having very little to do—that was our game. 
But the first three months told us it wouldn’t 
do. We lost money, instead of making it. The 
‘meat’ went anyhow, as you may say. Pounds 
slipped away without being accounted for. We 
could blame no one in particular, because we 
didn’t know where the fault lay. What we did 
know, and precious quick too, was that it wouldn’t 
answer. So another partner and myself came toa 
friendly arrangement with the third—the gentle- 
man you saw here the other night—and agreed 
to become managers ourselves. Three days a 
week I’m here, as you’ve seen me, from five in 
the morning often until twelve at night, and 
the other three days my partner does the same. 
Having lived a good deal in America, where 
they say, ‘if a man can’t edit a newspaper, he 
can print it, and if he can’t print it, he can sell 
it,’ I always go in well when I go in at all 
So I know this business thoroughly. Where 
the meat goes to, what it fetches, and when its 
price is to rise, are allA BC to me now. I 
can knock horses on the head too, and could 
manage the concern if all the old servants were 
to leave me to-morrow. What affects the price 
of cats’ meat? Why the cost of horses, and 
the number of them. Sometimes they drop off 
like rotten sheep, at others the season’s healthy, 
and the supply low. We buy ’em dead and 
alive, remember. We’ve standing contracts with 
many of the largest employers of horses to 
take their diseased and worn-out and dead ones 
at a fixed price all round.” 

Turning round suddenly, and with a brisk 
chaffy manner, which was a strong contrast 
to his philosophic air when speaking to us, 
‘Hallo! Jack, where’s the pony this morning ?” 
asked the acting partner. “ Out earning money 
for you, master, again the summer,” shouted a 
hoarse voice in reply. This was the first trade 
customer of the morning. He had wheeled a 
neat little barrow into the shed, which was filled 
from the heaps of “ meat ” still on the floor, and 

aid for with all speed. From this time, about 
Palf past six, until half-past eight the flow of 
customers was strong and steady. The food was 
carried off in a variety of ways. Shabby-genteel 
women brought perambulators; children, baskets 
and barrows ; men and boys, little carts. “‘ Mind 
my doggie don’t bite yer!” was shouted in the 
ear of one of our party, which made him jump 
away from a harmless panel-fresco of a New- 
foundland dog who was eating “royal cats’ 
meat” with an air of an epicure. 

Most of the carts had pictorial panels. Some 
were scenes in high life. The late Prince 
Consort, her majesty, and the royal children 
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dispensing cats’ meat from silver spoons to a 
litter of spaniels at their feet ; an archbishop, 
seated in his study, in lawn sleeves, tempting a 
poodle to sit up by the promise of cats’ meat ; 
and an. elderly lady of evidently high rank, for 
her coronet stood on the breakfast-table at her 
side, like a coffee-pot, coaxing a monster tabby 
with milk and meat, were among the pictures 
on the cart-sides. The ponies drawing them 
were smart trotters, well groomed and cared 
for ; but the most celebrated were not brought 
out through the wetness of the morning. ‘The 
owners were as artistic as their vehicles : some 
in long drab coats reaching to their heels ; some 
in strange jackets in which one patch of colour 
had been so intertwined with another that the 
original hue was lost; some in nondescript 
garments, of which it was difficult to discern 
the beginning or end; all wonderfully brisk, 
funny, and personal. One man takes away 
a bag of horse-tongues, which are so wonder- 
fully like those we see in the windows of ham 
and beef shops that we avoid asking its desti- 
nation; others purchase horses’ hearts, which 
we, at least, could not distinguish from those 
of bullocks; but the majority take the “ meat” 
as it comes, pay for it, and go on their 
way. “It’s a curious thing,” said the stout 

roprietor, “that they’re all so particular about 

aving it boiled fresh. The act of parliament 


says horses are only to be slaughtered in cer- 
tain hours ; but that part of it has become a dead 


letter, simply because cats prefer the taste of 
horse-flesh which has been newly killed. Cus- 
tom, sir, has overridden law, as it often does, 
and all because the London tabbies are so dainty 
that they don’t like horse that’s been killed too 
long over-night. Do the old favourite borses I 
told you of as being slaughtered to prevent their 
ever being ill treated—do they get sold for 
cats’ meat too? Task. That’s just as gentlemen 
like. They can have the body buried, and, if 
they prefer it, we'll send men to their own 
places to kill for them. If they come here, it 
can be made quite private. We'd a baronet 
here, with an old pet, only yesterday. We 
always close these gates at such a time; for, 
hang me (with much vigour) if people don’t 
seem to rise out of the pavement when any- 
thing’s going on on the quiet. The great thing 
we guarantee is that a horse shall be put out 
of the way painlessly, and in the presence of 
witnesses, if it’s wished; and that he’ll not 
be found, ill-treated, in a cab, perhaps, ten 
years after he’s supposed to be killed, as I’ve 
known happen before now.” 

Remarking, as we take our leave, that the 
smell of slaughtering and boiling is far less offen- 
sive than we had supposed, we learn that “ it’s 
the varnish-makers close to us that get us such 
a bad name. It’s their stench, not ours, that 
sends people’s fingers to their noses. The smell 
from those factories is horrible, and we have 
the credit of it. Horse-slaughtering doesn’t 
cause any smell to speak of. I don’t mean to 
say that we’re at all times perfectly pure; but 
our business is a regular nosegay compared to 
the varnish trade, so it’s hard we should be 





blamed for what we’ve no connexion with, and 
what is a greater nuisance to us than to any 
one else.” 





THE ROCHDALE TWENTY-EIGHT. 

Yes, I am one of the twenty-eight, I am 
proud to say. We were pioneers, for we 
cut down the jungle of monopoly, broke up 
the boulders of high profits, and cleared the 
road for ourselves and our children of not a 
little roguery. See how many armies of co- 
operatives are marching triumphantly in our 
wake! We, the Rochdale twenty-eight, were 
pioneers, made the path for them, as the 
British engineers made the road to Senafe. 
Twenty-eight of us met together, exactly 
twenty-three years ago, and thought we might 
as well put im our own pockets the profits 
made by stiff butchers, uncivil grocers, and piti- 
less tally-men. So we clubbed together, and 
made up a pound a man—twenty-eight pounds 
in ali—and_ began to sell tea, sugar, and coffee, 
in a small shop in a back street. Of course we 
were laughed at. Our fellow-workmen called 
us the twenty-eight merchant princes; but we 

ersevered, and sold our two ounces of tea and 
ialf pounds of sugar cheerfully. One of our 
number took it in turn to attend three days 
each week at breakfast and dinner hour to 
sell. At first a penny pass-book did for a 
ledger, as we kept no accounts. We never 
went in debt, and we gave nocredit. In twoor 
three years our fellow-workmen found their 
laugh was on the wrong side. Our business 
became a thriving one, and the lads and lasses 
came in crowds to take shares and become their 
own merchants. We are an institution now, 
sir—a great English institution, with our well- 
paid managers, clerks, buyers, shopkeepers, and 
unpaid committee-men. Our books are always 
open to inspection, and every member learns 
once a quarter how his capital is growing. 

We began, I said, with twenty-eight mem- 
bers; there are very nearly seven thousand of us 
now in this one society. If you want the exact 
numbers, you can have them: they were, on the 
lst of January, 1868, precisely six thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-three. We are more 
now than we were this time last year by five 
hundred and seventy-seven ; that proves how we 
are getting on. Here is our grand sheet 
almanack for 1868—we publish an almanack 
every year now, which our members fix up at 
home, and point to as an authentic record of 
our progress. You see by the directors’ report 
for 1867, contained in the first column, that we 
don’t do business in a back street now. How 
much money do you think we received last year 
across the counter for goods? Here it is: 
“ Money received for goods sold, two hundred 
and eighty-four thousand nine hundred and ten 
pounds :” there is a trade for you! I wonder 
what the twenty-eight original pioneers would 
say if they looked out of the window of the 
back street shop and saw this almanack to-day. 
You will find we did more business by thirty- 
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four thousand seven hundred and eighty-nine 
pounds in 1867 than in 1866. Of course we 
made money—whiy shouldn’t we, with such a 
roaring trade as that? Well, we cleared, after 
deducting all costs of management, rent, &c., 
exactly forty-one thousand six hundred and nine- 
teen pounds! I would like to show that entry to 
the twenty-eight originals. But how they would 
stare if I read out to them the statement of our 
accumulated capital. We possess, sir, a capital 
to-day of one hundred and twenty-eight thou- 
sand four hundred and thirty-five pounds, and 
that is something for equitable pioneers to boast 
of. Yet we do not hesitate to invest money in 
permanent improvements. You see our almanack 
is illustrated with a handsome engraving, in the 
legitimate way of old-established almanacks. 
That, sir, is our new central store, of cut stone, 
four stories high, built, as our architect, Mr. 
Cheetham, tells us, in Byzantine Gothic style. 
The great clock in front, you see, is surmounted 
bya beehive, for all are gathering honey within. 
We spent fifteen thousand five hundred pounds 
on that edifice, and it is, I do not fear to say, 
a very handsome ornament to the good town of 
Rochdale. Then we have erected a giant bake- 
house, to supply pure and wholesome bread to 
those who may not be able to bake for them- 
selves, and who object to the use of potato 
flour, ground rice, whiting, or alum in their 
loaf. We are investing, too, ten thousand 

ounds in building a good class of cottage 
leeee in the town, just the thing required for 


steady workmen who like a comfortable = 


sant home and a bright fireside. We have 
bought, also, a piece of the Larkfield estate— 
the name reminds one of the bird that sings 
near heaven’s gate—and we are preparing 
plans for laying the ground out to the best 
advantage. Still our capital amounts to one 
hundred and twenty-eight thousand four hun- 
dred and thirty-five pounds, and we are con- 
sidering how we may safely employ a portion of 
it. Parliament last year removed all restric- 
tions but one upon the action of co-operative 
societies. We can enter upon any business we 
please now but that of banking, and Overend, 
Gurney and Co. are a caution to us not to wish 
to turn our money in that direction. 

Yes; there are “ withdrawals” from our 
society, and that to the tune of thirty-eight 
thousand nine hundred and eighty-two pounds. 
Workmen may wish to purchase a cottage, to 
portion a daughter, to extend or open in busi- 
ness, to help a son on in the world, or to meet, 
if Providence so wills, the cost of sickness. 
The shareholders can get their money at any 
time, with five per cent., up to the hour of with- 
drawal ; so we Pioneers offer greater advantages 
than savings-banks. But, notwithstanding these 
withdrawals, we have now twenty-eight thousand 
four hundred and forty-six pounds more capital 
than we possessed this time last year. 

You want to know what we do with the pro- 
fits? This almanack will tell you. We divide 
our profits quarterly. First of all, we allow 
interest at five per cent. per annum on all paid 
up shares. ‘That in itself is no despicable divi- 





dend these times. Then we allow ten per cent. 
as depreciation for all fixed stock—a propor- 
tion rather in excess, you will say; but it is 
better to err on the night side. Thirdly, we 
deduct two and a half per cent. off the whole 
nett profits for educational purposes—that is 
a proper rule for pioneers to adopt; and when 
we have provided for all these items, we divide 
the remainder among the members in proportion 
to the money expended by them with the 
society. Last year each member received two 
shillings and seven-pence back out of every pound 
he spent on purchases at our stores. That profit, 
and the five per cent., and two and a half per 
cent. for educational purposes, would have gone 
elsewhere, without the tightest benefit to the 
consumers, only for the equitable pioneers. 

You are curious to know what we mean by 
educational purposes. Well, again the almanack 
must tell you. We don’t profess to teach 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. We mean 
education for the social life of youth and man- 
hood. We have, you see, a library of about 
seven thousand volumes of good and useful 
books, adapted to all classes and ages of readers, 
The pioneers are of no party in literature; we 
seek good everywhere. Moreover we have a very 
useful institution, called a Reference Library, 
always open, in which there are one hundred 
and fifty volumes of first-class works, well 
adapted for giving immediate information on sub- 
jects which concern all classes of the community. 
Then there are large globes, maps, ailases, 
and a‘telescope in every reading-room for the 
use of members. We know down in Rochdale 
all about the march of our army in Abyssinia. 
We have eleven news-rooms, all airy, cheerful 
apartments, well warmed and lighted, with com- 
fortable seats and reading-desks. The news- 
rooms are situated in those parts of Rochdale 
where the working men chiefly live. They have 
not to walk far from home to the pleasant read- 
ing-room, where they will find laid out for them 
daily and weekly newspapers, periodicals, 
monthly magazines, and quarterly reviews, re- 
presenting all shades of politics, religion, and 
social systems. I had almost forgotten to tell 
you, that if a working man wishes to borrow a 
microscope to examine fine work, or insects, or 
flowers gathered in his walks afield, or an 
opera-glass to scan the features of some dis- 
tinguished lecturer or speaker, or a stereoscope 
to amuse and instruct the children, he can ob- 
tain the loan of them for a trifling fee. We sell 
the old newspapers and periodicals every three 
months, and then a mechanic can procure a set of 
a valuable periodical for a sum almost nominal. 

The “twenty-eight” began trade with a very 
limited stock of groceries: everybody would 
want tea, coffee, and sugar, and the trade could 
be carried on with comparatively little trouble 
orexpense. But under the name, “groceries,” 
we now include an immense variety of articles. 
Our object, too, is to save time and trouble, 
and we think it an equitable thing that the 
artisan’s wife or daughter should be able to 
purchase all she wants for the week’s consump- 
tion, or, as to that matter, for half a year’s 
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wear, at the one shop. We have ten depdts 
besides this grand central store which figures in 
our almanack. At each of these stores a child 
can buy the “general” groceries for the house- 
hold, sure of getting the best articles and full 
weight. Where she buys the groceries she can 
precure all kinds of butcher’s meat. We pur- 
chase our own fat cattle and prime wether 
mutton now, sir. We pioneers are rather proud 
when we see a drove of sleek-skinned, bright- 
eyed fat bullocks driven down the street, and 
know they will give juicy joints and rich soup to 
our wives and children. We make contracts, too, 
with breeders in the country, who send us up the 
carcases by rail. Our experience is not only 
that we get the best meat at a reasonable price, 
but more of it, somehow, to the pound weight. 
The lump of tallow never sticks at the bottom 
of the purchaser’s scale in equitable shops, and 
our beams are of the same length on either side of 
the torigue. It would do your heart good ona 
Friday evening to see poor people, not mem- 
bers, making their little purchases. They know 
they won’t be cheated, and that what they get, 
little or much, is good. 

No; we don’t sell drapery at all the stores. A 
gown or shawl, sir, is a matter requiring some 
consideration and due forethought. Our wives 
can afford a little walk for such a serious matter 
as the purchase ofa bonnet or acloak. We have 
four depéts for “ drapery,” and what a world of 
artieles is included under that name! The 
wives like to bring their husbands with them to 
these depdts. Women, you know, sir, fancy a 
man’s taste in the matter of dress; and if they 
do consult our taste, sir, we must be a little 
generous. A single store, but it is a large one, 
supplies the wants of the pioneers in tailoring ; 
but we have three depdts for the sale of boots 
and shoes and noisy, but serviceable, clogs. 
At all the stores orders for coal are received, 
and the housewife gets the best Gilcreux or 
Whitehaven laid down comfortably in her coal- 
bunk without trouble. We like the half-holiday 
movement, too, and we close all our houses of 
business on Tuesdays at two o’clock. That 
breaks the week. 

I said we were “ pioneers,” and that a multi- 
tude of co-operatives followed in our wake. 
Just glance at this return from the Rochdale 
Co-operative Corn-Mill Society. The members 
possess a capital of eighty-nine thousand pounds, 
and they did a trade, last year, of three hundred 
and fifty-six thousand four hundred and forty 
pounds. They have not totted up their profit 
and loss account for ’67; but they made eighteen 
thousand one hundred and sixty-three pounds 
in 1866, on a cash business of two hundred and 
twenty-four thousand one hundred and twenty- 
two pounds. They deliver, every week, one 
thousand four hundred and eighty sacks of un- 
adulterated flour, one hundred and twenty-eight 
loads of oatmeal, and eight hundred and ninety- 
two loads of malt and other goods. The mem- 
bers are now laying out ten thousand pounds 
in erecting malt-kilns ; for the artisan requires 
good sound beer or ale, and there will be no 
coculus Indicus in a co-operative store. 





No; we co-operatives are not altogether 
free from losses. We must expect now and 
then to meet with a rub, and we have suffered 
somewhat heavily in the matter of cotton. You 
see, the American civil war upset the cotton 
trade for a while altogether; and when the war 
ended, and cotton came from a hundred different 
sources, we met a loss amongst the rest by a 
sudden fall in the raw material. They say that 
cotton-brokers rigged the market ; but I don’t 
pretend to know the rights of it. We are work- 
ing this co-operative manufacturing society at a 
profit now ; but we lost thirteen thousand and 
thirty-four pounds in the last three years. We 
comfort ourselves with the thought that we 
cleared twenty-six thousand four hundred and 
sixty-ane pounds since 1857; so the general 
balance of profit and loss is in our favour to the 
amount of thirteen thousand four hundred 
= and we are doing a business of one 

undred and fifty thousand pounds a year on a 
capital of one hundred mal eighteen thousand 
nine hundred and ninety pounds. 

We have, moreover, a co-operative building 
society, paying five per cent; and a provident sick 
and burial society, which has not incurred the 
animadversion of Mr. Tidd Pratt. We have, too, 
a wholesale society, for the supply of co-operative 
stores, with a capital of twenty-four thousand 
two hundred and eight pounds, doing a business 
of two hundred and fifty-five thousand sever 
hundred and seventy-nine pounds; but, being a 
wholesale concern, managed by a few, we are 
satisfied with a profit of only three thousand 
four hundred aa fifty-two pounds yearly. A 
merchant, with the same amount of capital, 
would be content with a similar proportion of 
gain. Then there is a co-operative insurance 
company, just commencing to work ; and as our 
means increase there is no knowing what busi- 
ness we may yet undertake: only we are al} 
determined to proceed with care and caution, 
and not to risk what we have already won by 
rash speculation. 

I think our almanack, single sheet as it is, 
gives us twenty-eight some reason to feel proud 
in being equitable pioneers. 





GEORGE SILVERMAN’S 
EXPLANATION. 


By CuHartes DIcKENs. 


IN NINE CHAPTERS. SEVENTH CHAPTER. 


My timidity and my obscurity occasioned 
me to live a secluded life at College, and to be 
little known. No relative ever came to visit 
me, for I had no relative. No intimate friends 
broke in upon my studies, for I made no inti- 
mate friends. I supported myself on my 
scholarship, and read much. My College time 
was otherwise not so very different from my 
time at Hoghton Towers. 

Knowing myself to be unfit for the noisier 
stir of social existence, but believing myself 
qualified to do my duty in a moderate though 
earnest way if I could obtain some small pre- 
ferment in the Church, I applied my mind to 
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the clerical profession. In due sequence I took 
orders, was ordained, and began to look about 
me for employment. I must observe that I 
had taken a good degree, that I had succeeded 
in winning a good fellowship, and that my 
means were ample for my retired way of life. 
By this time I fad read with several young 
men, and the occupation increased my income, 
while it was highly interesting to me. I 
once accidentally overheard our greatest Don 
say, to my boundless joy : “ That he heard it re- 
ported of Silverman that his gift of quiet ex- 
lanation, his patience, his amiable temper, and 
his conscientiousness, made him the best of 
Coaches.” May my “ gift of quiet explanation” 
come more seasonably and powerfully to my aid 
in this present explanation than I think it will! 
It may be, in a certain degree, owing to the 
situation of my College rooms S a corner 
where the daylight was sobered), but it is in a 
much larger degree referable to the state of m 
own mind, that I seem to myself, on looking back 
to this time of my life, to have been always in 
the peaceful shade. I can see others in the 
sunlight; I can see our boats’ crews and our 
athletic young men, on the glistening water, or 
speckled with the moving lights of sunlit 
leaves ; but I myself am always in the shadow 
looking on. Not unsympathetically—Gop for- 
bid !—but looking on, alone, much as 1 looked 
at Sylvia from the shadows of the ruined house, 
or looked at the red gleam shining through the 
farmer’s windows, and listened to the fall of 


dancing feet, when all the ruin was dark, that 
night in the quadrangle. 
I now come to the reason of my quoting that 


laudation of myself above given. Without such 
reason: to repeat it would have been mere 
boastfulness. 

Among those who had read with me, was 
Mr. Fareway, second son of Lady Fareway, 
widow of Sir Gaston Fareway, Baronet. This 
young gentleman’s abilities were much above 
the average, but he came of a rich family, and 
was idle and: luxurious. He presented himself 
to me too late, and afterwards came to me too 
irregularly, to admit of my being of much service 
to him. In the end I considered it my duty to 
dissuade him from going up for an examination 
which he could never pass, and he left College 
without taking a degree. After his departure, 
Lady Fareway wrote to me representing the 
— of “i returning half my fee, as I had 

een of so little use to her son. Within my 
knowledge a similar demand had not been made 
in any other case, and I most freely admit that 
the justice of it had not occurred to me until 
it was pointed out. But I at once perceived 
it, yielded to it, and returned the money. 

Mr. Fareway had been gone two years or 
more and I had forgotten him, when he one 
day walked into my rooms as | was sitting at 
my books. 

Said he, after the usual salutations had 
assed : “ Mr. Silverman, my mother is in town 
1ere, at the hotel, and wishes me to present you 

to her.” 

I was not comfortable with strangers, and I 





dare say I betrayed that I was a little nervous 
or unwilling. For said he, without my having 
spoken : 

“*T think the interview may tend to the ad- 
vancement of your ree gerd 

It put me to the blush to think that I should 
be tempted by a worldly reason, and I rose im- 
mediately. 

Said Mr. Fareway, as we went along: “ Are 
you a good hand at business ?” 

“*T think not,” said I. 

Said Mr. Fareway then: ‘‘ My mother is.” 

“ Truly ?” said I. 

“Yes. My mother is what is usually called 
a managing woman. Doesn’t make a bad thing, 
for instance, even out of the spendthrift habits 
of my eldest brother abroad. In short, a 
managing woman. ‘This is in confidence.” 

He had never spoken to me in confidence, 
and I was surprised by his doing so. I said I 
should respect his confidence, of course, and 
said no more on the delicate subject. We had 
but a little way to walk, and I was soon in his 
mother’s company. He presented me, shook 
hands with me, and left us two (as he said) to 
business. 

I saw in my Lady Fareway, a handsome well- 
preserved lady of somewhat large stature, with 
a steady glare in her great round dark eyes that 
embarrassed me. 

Said my Lady: “I have heard from my son, 
Mr. Silverman, that you would be glad of some 
preferment in the Church ?” 

I = my Lady to understand that was so. 

“1 don’t know whether you are aware,” my 
Lady proceeded, “that we have a presentation 
to a Living? I say we have, but in point of fact 
T have.” 

I gave my Lady to understand that I had not 
been aware of this. 

Said my Lady: “So it is. Indeed, I have 
two presentations ; one, to two hundred a year ; 
one, to six. Both livings are in our county : 
North Devonshire, as you probably know. The 
first is vacant. Would you like it ?” 

What with my Lady’s eyes, and what with 
the suddenness of this proposed gift, I was 
much confused. 

“T am sorry it is not the larger presenta- 
tion,” said my Lady, rather coldly, “though I 
will not, Mr. Silverman, pay you the bad com- 
pliment of supposing that you are, because that 
would be mercenary. And mercenary I am per- 
suaded you are not.” 

Said I, with my utmost earnestness: “ Thank 
you, Lady Fareway, thank you, thank you! I 
should be deeply hurt if I thought I bore the 
character.” 

“ Naturally,” said my Lady. “ Always detest- 
able, but particularly in aclergyman. You have 
not said whether you would like the Living ?” 

With apologies for my remissness or indis- 
tinctness, [ assured my Lady that I accepted it 
most readily and gratefully. I added that I 
hoped she would not estimate my appreciation 
of the generosity of her choice by my flow of 
words, for I was not a ready man in that respect 
when taken by surprise, or touched at heart. 
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“The affair is concluded,” said my Lady. 
“Concluded. You will find the duties very 
light, Mr. Silverman. Charming house; charm- 
ing little garden, orchard, and all that. You 
will be able to take pupils. By the bye !—No. 
I will return to the word afterwards. What 
was I going to mention, when it put me out ?” 

My Lady stared at me, as if I knew. And I 
didn’t know. And that perplexed me afresh. 

Said my Lady, after some consideration : 
“Qh! Ofcourse. How very dull of me! The 
last incumbent—least mercenary man I ever 
saw—in consideration of the duties being so 
light and the house so delicious, couldn’t rest, 
he said, unless I permitted him to help me with 
my correspondence, accounts, and various little 
things of that kind; nothing in themselves, but 
which it worries a lady to cope with. Would Mr. 
Silverman also, like to——? Or shall I-——?” 

I hastened to say that my poor help would be 
always at her ladyship’s service. 

“T am absolutely blessed,” said my Lady, 
casting up her eyes (and so taking them off of 
me for one moment), “in having to do with 
gentlemen who cannot endure an approach to 
the idea of being mercenary!”’ She shivered at 
the word. “ And now as to the pupil.” 

“The—— ?” I was quite at a loss. 


“ Mr. Silverman, you have no idea what she 
is. She is,” said my Lady, laying her touch 
upon my coat sleeve, “I do verily believe, the 
most extraordinary girl in this world. Already 


knows more Greek and Latin than Lady Jane 
Grey. And taught herself! Has not yet, re- 
member, derived a moment’s advantage from 
Mr. Silverman’s classical acquirements. To say 
nothing of mathematics, which she is bent 
upon becoming versed in, and in which (as I 
hear from my son and others) Mr. Silverman’s 
reputation is so deservedly high !” 

Under my Lady’s eyes, I must have lost 
the clue, I felt persuaded; and yet I did not 
know where I could have dropped it. 

“ Adelina,” said my Lady, “is my only 
daughter. IfI did not feel quite convinced that 
I am not blinded by a mother’s partiality ; 
unless I was absolutely sure that when you 
know her, Mr. Silverman, you will esteem it a 
high and unusual privilege to direct her studies ; 
I should introduce a mercenary element 
into this conversation, and ask you on what 


terms——” 

I entreated my Lady to go no further. My 
Lady saw that I was troubled, and did me the 
honour to comply with my request. 

EIGHTH CHAPTER. 

EVERYTHING in mental acquisition that her 
brother might have been, if he would; and 
everything in all gracious charms and admirable 

ualities that no one but herself could be; 
this was Adelina. 

I will not expatiate upon her beauty. I will 
not expatiate upon her intelligence, her quick- 
ness of perception, her powers of memory, her 
sweet consideration from the first moment for 
the slow-paced tutor who ministered to her 
wonderful gifts. I was thirty then; I am over 





sixty now; she is ever present to me in these 
hours as she was in those, bright and beautiful 
and young, wise and fanciful and good. 

When discovered that I loved her, how can 
Isay. In the first day? In the first week ? 
In the first month? Impossible to trace. If 
I be (as I am) unable to represent to myself 
any previous period of my life as quite separable 
from her attracting power, how can I answer 
for this one detail ! 

Whensoever I made the discovery, it laid a 
heavy burden on me. And yet, comparing it 
with the far heavier burden that I afterwards 
took up, it does not seem to me, now, to have 
been very hard to bear. In the knowledge 
that I did love her, and that I should love her 
while my life lasted, and that I was ever to hide 
my secret deep in my own breast, and she was 
never to find it, there was a kind of sustaining 
joy, or pride, or comfort, mingled with my 
pain. 

But later on—say a year later on—when I 
made another discovery, then indeed my suffer- 
ing and my struggle were strong. That other 
discovery was P 

These words will never see the light, if ever, 
until my heart is dust; until her bright spirit 
has returned to the regions of which, when im- 
prisoned here, it surely retained some unusual 
glimpse of remembrance; until all tle pulses 
that ever beat around us shall have long been 
quiet ; until all the fruits of all the tiny victories 
and defeats achieved in our little breasts shall 
have withered away. That discovery was, that 
she loved me. 

She may have enhanced my knowledge, and 
loved me for that; she may have overvalued 
my discharge of duty to her, and loved me for 
that; she may have refined upon a playful com- 
passion which she would sometimes show for 
what she called my want of wisdom accordin 
to the light of the world’s dark lanterns, an 
loved me for that; she may—she must—have 
confused the borrowed light of what I had only 
learned, with its brightness in its pure original 
rays; but she loved me at that time, and she 
made me know it. 

Pride of family and pride of wealth put me 
as far off from her in my Lady’s eyes as if I had 
been some domesticated creature of another 
kind. But they could not put me further from 
her than I put myself when I set my merits 
agaiust hers. More than that. They could not 
~ me, by millions of fathoms, half so low 

eneath her as I put myself when in imagina- 
tion I took advantage of her noble trustfulness, 
took the fortune that I knew she must possess 
in her own right, and left her to find herself in 
the zenith of her beauty and genius, bound to 
poor rusty plodding Me. 

No. Worldliness should not enter here, at 
any cost. IfI had tried to keep it out of other 
ground, how much harder was I bound to try to 
keep it from this sacred place. 

But there was something daring in her broad 
generous character that demanded at so delicate 
a crisis to be delicately and patiently addressed. 
After many and many a bitter night (O I found 
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I could ery, for reasons not purely physical, 
at this pass of my life!) I took my course. 

My Lady had in our first interview uncon- 
sciously over-stated the accommodation of my 
pretty house. There was room in it for only 
one pupil. He was a young gentleman near 
coming of age, very well connected, but what is 
called a poor relation. His parents were dead. 
The charges of his living and reading with me 
were defrayed by an uncle, and he and I were 
to do our utmost together for three years 
towards qualifying him to make his way. At 
this time he had entered into his second year 
with me. He was well-looking, clever, energetic, 
enthusiastic, bold; in the best sense of the 
term, a thorough young Anglo-Saxon. 

I resolved to bring these two together. 


NINTH CHAPTER, 


Sarp I, one night, when I had conquered 
myself: ‘* Mr. Granville: Mr. Granville Whar- 
ton his name was: “I doubt if you have ever 
yet so much as seen Miss Fareway.” 

“ Well, sir,” returned he, laughing, “‘ you see 
her so much yourself, that you hardly leave 
another fellow a chance of seeing her.” 

“T am her tutor, you know,” said I. 

And there the subject dropped for that time. 
But I so contrived, as that they should come 
together shortly afterwards. I had previously 
so contrived as to keep them asunder, for while 
I loved her—I mean before I had determined 
on my sacrifice—a lurking jealousy of Mr. Gran- 
ville lay within my unworthy breast. 

It was quite an ordinary interview in the 
Fareway Park; but they talked easily together 
for some time; like takes to like, and they had 
many points of resemblance. Said Mr. Gran- 
ville to me, when he and I sate at our supper 
that night: “ Miss Fareway is remarkably beau- 
tiful, sir, and remarkably engaging. Don’t you 
think so ?””—*‘I think so,” said J. And I stole 
a glance at him, and saw that he had reddened 
and was thoughtful. I remember it most vividly, 
because the mixed feeling of grave pleasure and 
acute pain that the slight circumstance caused 
me, was the first of a long, long series of such 
mixed impressions under which my hair turned 
slowly grey. 

I had not much need to feign to be subdued, 
but I counterfeited to be older than I was, in all 
respects (Heaven knows, my heart being all too 
young the while !), and feigned to be more of a 
recluse and bookworm than I had really become, 
and gradually set up more and more of a fatherly 
manner towards Adelina. Likewise, I made my 
tuition less imaginative than before; separated 
myself from my poets and philosophers; was 
careful to present them in their own light, and 
me, their lowly servant, in my own shade. More- 
over, in the matter of apparel I was equally 
mindful. Not that I had ever been dapper that 
way, but that I was slovenly now. 

As I depressed myself with one hand, so did 
| I labour to raise Mr. Granville with the other ; 
directing his attention to such subjects as I too 





well knew most interested her, and fashioning | 
him (do not deride or misconstrue the expres-' 


sion, unknown reader of this writing, for I 
have suffered!) into a greater resemblance to 
myself in my solitary one strong aspect. And 
gradually, gradually, as I saw him take more 
and more to these thrown-out lures of mine, 
then did I come to know better and better that 
love was drawing him on, and was drawing 
Her from me. 

So passed more than another year; every 
day a year in its number of my mixed impres- 
sions of grave pleasure and acute pain; and 
then, these two being of age and free to act 
legally for themselves, came before me, hand in 
hand (my hair being now quite white), and 
entreated me that I would unite them together. 
* And indeed, dear Tutor,” said Adelina, “ it 
is but consistent in you that you should do this 
thing for us, seeing that we should never have 
spoken together that first time but for you, and 
that but for you we could never have met so often 
afterwards.” The whole of which was literally 
true, for I had availed myself of my many bu- 
siness attendances on, and conferences with, my 
Lady, to take Mr. Granville to the house, and 
leave him in the outer room with Adelina. 

I knew that my Lady would object to such a 
marriage for her Pruner Pam or to any marriage 
that was other than an exchange of her for stipu- 
lated lands, goods, and moneys. But, looking 
on the two, and seeing with full eyes that they 
were both young and beautiful; and knowing 
that they were alike in the tastes and acquire- 
ments that will outlive youth and beauty; and 
considering that Adelina had a fortune now, in 
her own keeping; and considering further that 
Mr. Seveiite though for the present poor, was 
of a good family that had never lived in a cellar 
in Preston; and believing that their love would 
endure, neither having any great discrepancy to 
find out in the other; I told them of my readi- 
ness to do this thing which Adelina asked of 
her dear Tutor, and to send them forth, Husband 
and Wife, into the shining world with golden 
gates that awaited them. 

It was on a summer morning that I rose 


before the sun, to oa myself for the 


crowning of my work with this end. And my 
dwelling being near to the sea, I walked down 
to the rocks on the shore, in order that I might 
behold the sun rise in his majesty. 

The tranquillity upon the Deep and on the 
firmament, the orderly withdrawal of the stars, 
the calm promise of coming day, the rosy suf- 
fusion of the sky and waters, the ineffable 
splendour that then burst forth, attuned my 
mind afresh after the discords of the night. 
Methought that all I looked on said to me, and 
that all I heard in the sea and in the air said 
to me: “ Be comforted, mortal, that thy life is 
so short. Our preparation for what is to 
follow, has endured, and shall endure, for un- 
imaginable ages.” 

I married them. I knew that my hand was 
cold when I placed it on their hands clasped 
together; but the words with which I had to | 
accompany the action, I could say without fal- | 
tering, and I was at peace. 

They being well away from my house and 
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from the place, after our simple breakfast, the 
time was come when I must do what I had 
pledged myself to them that I would do: break 
the intelligence to my Lady. 

I went up to the house, and found my Lady 
in her ordinary business-room. She happened 
to have an unusual amount of commissions to 
entrust to me that day, and she had filled m 
hands with papers before I could originate a word. 

“ My Lady”—I then began, as I stood beside 
her table. 

“ Why, what’s the matter !” she said, quickly, 
looking up. 

** Not much, I would fain hope, after you shall 
have prepared yourself, and considered a little.” 

“ Prepared myself! And considered a little ! 
You appear to have prepared yourself but in- 
differently, anyhow, Mr. Silverman.” This, 
mighty scornfully, as I experienced my usual 
embarrassment under her stare. 

Said I, in self-extenuation, once for all: 
“Lady Fareway, I have but to say for myself 
that 1 have tried to do my duty.” 

“ For yourself?” repeated my Lady. “Then 
there are others concerned, 1 see. Who are 
they ?” 

1 was about to answer, when she made to- 
wards the bell with adart that stopped me, and 
said : ‘ Why, where is Adelina !” 

“Forbear. Be calm, my Lady. I married 


her this morning to Mr. Granville Wharton.” 
She set her lips, looked more intently at me 
than ever, raised her right hand and smote me 


hard upon the cheek. 

“Give me back those papers, give me back 
those papers!” She tore them out of my hands 
and tossed them on her table. Then seating 
herself defiantly in her great chair, and folding 
her arms, she stabbed me to the heart with the 
unlooked-for reproach : “ You worldly wretch !” 

* Worldly ?” I cried. ‘ Worldly !” 

“This, if you please,” she went on with 
supreme scorn, pointing me out as if there 
were some one there to see: “this, if you 
please, is the disinterested scholar, with not a 
design beyond his books! ‘This, if you please, 
is the simple creature whom any one ack over- 
reach in abargain! This, if you please, is Mr. 
Silverman! Not of this world, not he! He 
has too much simplicity for this world’s cun- 
ning. He has too much singleness of purpose 
to be a match for this world’s double-dealing.— 
What did he give you for it ?” 

“For what? And who?” 

“How much,” she asked, bending forward 
in her great chair, and insultingly tapping the 
fingers of her right hand on the palm of her 
left: ‘how much does Mr. Granville Wharton 
pay you for getting him Adelina’s money? 

hat is the amount of your percentage upon 
Adelina’s fortune ? What were the terms of the 
agreement that you proposed to this boy when 
you, the Reverend se Silverman, licensed 
to marry, engaged to put him in possession of 
this girl? You made good terms for yourself, 
whatever they were. fe would stand a poor 
chance against your keenness.” 

Bewildered, horrified, stunned, by this cruel 





perversion, I could not speak. But I trust 
that I looked innocent, being so. 

“Listen to me, shrewd hypocrite,” said my 
Lady, whose anger increased as she gave it 
utterance. “ Attend tomy words, you cunnin 
schemer who have carried this plot throug 
with such a practised double face that I have 
never suspected you. I had my projects for my 
daughter; projects for family connexion; pro- 
jects for fortune. You have thwarted them, 
and overreached me; but I am not one to be 
thwarted and overreached, without retaliation. 
Do you mean to hold this Living, another 
month ?” 

“Do you deem it possible, Lady Fareway, 
that I can hold it another hour, under your in- 
jurious words ?” 

“Ts it resigned then ?” 

“Tt was mentally resigned, my Lady, some 
minutes ago.” 

* Don’t equivocate, sir. Js it resigned ?” 

“ Unconditionally and entirely. And I would 
that I had never, never, come near it !” 

“A cordial response from me to ¢hat wish, 
Mr. Silverman! But take this with you, sir. 
If you had not resigned it, I would have had 
you deprived of it. And though you have re- 
signed it, you will not fet quit of me as easily 
as you think for. I will pursue you with this 
story. I will make this nefarious conspiracy of 
yours, for money, known. You have made 
money by it, but you have, at the same time, 
made an enemy by it. Yow will take good care 
that the money sticks to you; J will take good 
care that the enemy sticks to you.” 

Then said I, finally: “ Lady Fareway, I think 
my heart is broken. Until [ came into this 
room fn now, the possibility of such mean 
wickedness as you have imputed to me, never 
dawned upon my thoughts. Your suspi- 
cions——” 

“Suspicions. Pah!” said she indignantly. 
“ Certainties.” 

“Your certainties, my Lady, as you call 
them; your suspicions, as I call them; are 
cruel, unjust, wholly devoid of foundation in 
fact. I can declare no more, except that I have 
not acted for my own profit or my own pleasure. 
I have not in this proceeding, considered myself. 
Once again, I think my heart is broken. If I 
have unwittingly done any wrong with a righte- 
ous motive, that is some penalty to pay.” 

She received this with another and a more in- 
dignant “ Pah!” and I made my way out of her 
room (I think I felt my way out with my hands, 
although my eyes were open), almost suspectin 
that my voice had a repulsive sound, and that 
was a repulsive object. 

There was a great stir made, the Bishop was 
appealed to, I received a severe reprimand, and 
narrowly escaped suspension. For years a cloud 
hung over me, and my name was tarnished. 
But my heart did not break, if a broken heart 
involves death; for I lived through it. 

They stood by me, Adelina and her husband, 
through it all. Those who had known me at 
College, and even most of those who had only 
known me there by reputation, stood by me too. 
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Little by little, the belief widened that I was 
not capable of what was laid to my charge. 
At length, I was presented to a College-Living 
in a sequestered place, and there I now pen my 
Explanation. I pen it at my open window in 
the summer-time ; before me, lying the church- 
yard, equal resting-place for sound hearts, 
wounded hearts, and broken hearts. I pen it 
for the relief of my own mind, not foreseeing 
whether or no it will ever have a reader. 





ON THE WING. 

Be ievine as I do in the probable origin of 
the whole human species from a single pair, I 
can fancy the first man, every time he witnessed 
the flight of a bird, asking his wife, ‘ My love, 
why cannot we fly?” Angels or messengers— 
beings associated with the earliest traditions— 
are ideals of mankind flying. There is reason 
to believe that during the whole period in which 
the human family have been increasing from a 
single pair to nine hundred millions, men have 
been envying birds their powers of flight. ‘O 
that I had the wings of a dove,” was probably 
far from being an original wish when uttered 
by the poetical King David. Dr. Chalmers, 
the pulpit orator, was enjoying, one summer 
day, a sail in a row boat off the granite cliffs of 
the coast of Buchan, Aberdeenshire. The blue 
rock-doves were flying about the cliffs, the puffins 
and cormorants were sitting upon the cio, 
and, after watching the birds for a time, the orator 
exclaimed, “There, that cormorant is superior 
tome. He is free of three elements; I, of only 
one. Whilst I can only sit here, he has been 
flying in the air, and diving in the sea, and now 
he is again perched upon the rock.” 

The desire to fly in the air is probably as old 
as the desire to float upon the water. The as- 
piration has been preserved in the satire cast 
upon it. During the whole existence of man, 
Genius has been wishing to bestow the gift of 
flying upon the human family, and foolishness 
has been laughing at the wish. 

Each fool still hath an itching to deride, 

And fain would be upon the laughing side. 
The fable of Dedalus and Icarus flying from 
Crete on wings made of gummed feathers, with 
the fate which befel Icarus when, soaring too 
high, he melted the wax of his wings and tum- 
bled into the sea, is a satire by some represen- 
tative of stolid waggery against the impersona- 
tions of manual and imitative art, which has 
done service on the side of stupidity from the 
most ancient times down to the present day. 

But science’ battles once begun, 

Bequeath’d from failing sire to son, 

If vanquish’d oft, are always won. 
The laughing-stock of to-day is the pedestal of 
to-morrow. 

The coming generation will probably enjoy 
the fruition of this aspiration of mankind. So- 
cieties have for some years now been seb up in 
Paris and London to enable men to fly. Ma 
terials, no doubt, exist in the British Museum 
library and in the Imperial Library of Paris 





for a history of the attempts made by mankind 
to solve the problem of floating on the air; but 
I can glance only at two points. In the last 
half of the eighteenth century, the assumed diffi- 
culty of breathing at great elevations was 
deemed a proof of the impossibility of sailing 
in air. An assumption of this kind may have 
strength enough to keep back a beneficial dis- 
covery or invention for centuries. This mis- 
chievous guess was dispelled by the observations 
of Lunardi, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. James Kay, whose caricatures pre- 
sent striking portraits of the notabilities of 
Edinburgh at this time, exhibited “a group of 
aéronauts.” He calls them “ Fowls of a Fea- 
ther.” The caricature ridiculed “a balloon 
mania.” James Tytler, a surgeon, chemist, 
aéronaut, littérateur, and poet, with gifts which 
brought him small profit, but which enabled him 
greatly to benefit cther people—the editor of 
the second edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica—after failing in two attempts, ascended 
from Comely-gardens in a fire-balloon, stove and 
all, to a height of three hundred and fifty feet. 
The caricature represents Tytler, a slight keen- 
eyed man, as if iene to the tall and grace- 


ful Lunardi, the central figure, the apostrophe : 


Ethereal traveller, welcome from the skies, 
Welcome to earth to feast our longing eyes. 


The half-successful ascent of James Tytler 
occurred in 1784, and in the following year 
Vincent Lunardi frenzied the Scotch with ad- 
miration by shooting up like a rocket to a 
height of about three miles. The popularity 
of this hero was so great that ladies wore 
bonnets called lunardis; and the heroic en- 
thusiasm was inside as well as outside their 
heads. Lunardi, in October, ascended in a 
grand and magnificent manner, in presence of 
some eighty thousand spectators, was wafted 
by different currents of air over forty miles of 
sea and ten of land, rose out of sight of sea 
and land, through and above snow-clouds, and 
when the barometer marked a pressure of 
eighteen inches and five-tenths, felt no diffi- 
culty in breathing. This fact. the refutation of 
an obstructive assumption, was the contribution 
of Vincent Lunardi to the science and art of 
flying. The peasants and shepherds who heard 
the trumpet of the descending aéronaut believed 
the day of judgment was come; but clergy- 
men set the church bells ringing in his honour. 
The belles of the Caledonian hunt deemed his 
notice a distinction, and the wife of a laird 
mounted alone in his car. The pluck of Lu- 
nardi comes out in his reply to a gentleman who 
assured him, just before ascending, that the wind 
would assuredly blow him into the German 
Ocean: “ Meno mind that ; somebody will pick 
me up.” And it happened that he was blown 
out to sea six miles, and fished out half dead. 

Mr. James Glaisher has, in our own day, 
ascended twice as high as Signor Vincent Lu- 
nardi. The scientific results which he has ob- 


-| tained have not been negative, but positive. 


He has proved the comparative worthless. 
ness of our wind-gauges, no doubt ; but he has, 
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moreover, shown that temperature does not de- 
scend, as was supposed, in ratios proportional to 
elevation, but goes down according to different 
ratios in different strata of air. On the 29th of 
May, 1866, Mr. Glaisher, by ascending and de- 
scending once before and once after sunset, ob- 
tained results strikingly contradictory to the old 
views, for he ascertained that after sunset the 
temperature rises at great elevations. Before 
sunset, at a height of six thousand one hundred 
feet, the temperature was twenty-seven degrees 
colder than at Greenwich ; and after sunset, the 
temperature at six thousand two hundred feet 
was five degrees higher than before, whilst it 
had gone down two degrees at Greenwich. 

Mr. James Glaisher found the balloon degraded 
to a sensational plaything, and he has restored it 
to science as a floating observatory. He is giving 
us real instead of conjectural knowledge of the 
aérial ocean. He has moreover, taken up the 

uestion of all ages and tribes, How may man, 
the naked featherless biped, fly ? 

The British Flying Society—I beg pardon, 
the Aéronautical Society of Great Britain—of 
which Mr. Glaisher is the treasurer, have asked 
naturalists to tell them, more clearly than they 
have yet been told, how birds and insects fly ? 
‘* When we consider,” says Mr. Glaisher, “that 
the act of flying is not a vital condition, but 
purely a mechanical action, and that the animal 
creation furnishes us with models of every size 
and form, from the minutest microscopic insect 
to the bird that soars for hours tn the 
highest mountain range, it seems remarkable 
that no correct demonstration has ever been 
given of the combined principles upon which 
flight is performed, nor of the absolute force 
required to maintain that flight.” The presi- 
dent of the society, the intelligent Duke of 
Argyll, is still more dissatisfied with the phy- 
siologists: “The mechanical principles upon 
which flight is achieved is a subject which os 
scarcely ever been investigated in a scientific 
spirit. In fact, you will see in our best works 
of science, by the most distinguished men, the 
account given of the anatomy of a bird is that 
a bird flies by inflating itself with warm air, by 
which it becomes buoyant like a balloon. The 
fact is, however, that a bird is never buoyant. 
A bird is immensely heavier than the air. We all 
know that the moment a bird is shot it falls to 
the earth; and it must necessarily do so, be- 
cause one of the essential mechanical principles 
of flight is weight ; without it there can be no 
momentum, and no motive force capable of 
moving through atmospheric currents.” 

These extracts are specimens of the way in 
which engineers and mechanicians call aloud to 
naturalists and physiologists for models upon 
which they may make machines, and after the 
models are obtained, the acknowledgments of the 
receivers are very seldom heard. There is no 
protection or copyright for physiological disco- 
coveries. As for the remarks of the heroic air- 
sailor and the noble duke, they seem to show, I 
most respectfully submit, that -they have not 
mastered the teachings of physiology on the 
subject of flight. 





What is the physiological idea of a bird ? 
“One of the most striking peculiarities of 
birds,” say Siebold and Stannius, “is the 
pneumaticity of a greater or less number of the 
bones of which they are composed, that is to 
say, the absence of marrow in the diploique 
(the spongy substance between the two tables 
of the skull), or the presence, in the interior of 
the bones, of canals which communicate by 
openings with the organs which receive air. Air 
penetrates by two ways into the cranial bones— 
through the Eustachian tube and the nostrils. 
It makes its way into the trunk and the extre- 
mities chiefly by the aérial pouches peculiar to 
this class of animals, which occupy the greater 

art of the visceral cavity, often extending even 
anoles: it, and communicating by large openings 
through the bronchial tubes with the surface of 
the lungs ; in the pelicans, as Owen as justly 
remarked, to the extremities of the femur and 
the wings.” 

Thus far Siebold and Stannius. The anato- 
mist who examines birds of high or long flight 
finds bags, tubes, pipes, holes, receptacles for 
gas, inside them everywhere—in the skull, back- 
bone, and tail, humerus and femur, and toes. 
The long wing-bones of the albatros are made 
into pipe-stalks. The inner frame of the bird 
is, then, viewed as a flying-machine, composed 
of gas-bags, gas-pipes, gas-holes, and crannies on 
which the joints and muscles, or ropes and pul- 
leys, of the outside machinery work and ie. 
Some birds (the Coraciade, or Toddies Roller, 
&c.) have air-cells in their skins. The bones of 
birds are lighter than those of mammals. The 
poet, James Montgomery, viewed the skeleton 
of the large pelican with wonder : 


Their slender skeletons . . 
So delicately framed, and half transparent, 
That I have marvelled how a bird so noble, 
When in his full magnificent attire, 

With pinions wider than the king of vultures, 
And down elastic, thicker than the swan’s, 
Should leave so small a cage of ribs to mark 
Where vigorous life had dwelt a hundred years. 


*-. 


The skin of birds is covered with innumerable 
gas-tubes, called feathers, which are held in 
sheaths and kept warm by their arrangement 
and their appendages of down and web. 

Birds, no doubt, fall to the ground when 
shot ; and there can be no doubt, also, of their 
floating like a buoy, or of their buoyancy. But 
it is not merely when dead that they fall to the 
ground. Captain Carmichael having taken a 
sooty albatros by the wings and pitched it over 
a rock, it fell like a stone, although it had 
several hundred feet of clear fall to recover 
itself in. Seals fall to the bottom, when shot, 
as birds fall to the ground. When seals enter 
the mouth of the river Don, in Aberdeenshire, 
the fishermen place nets across the river to pre- 
vent the bodies of the shot seals from being car- 
ried out to sea. Mr. Lloyd records that the 
Scandinavian seal-hunters place small buoys 
above the spot where a shot seal sinks; and 
Blomquist, an old hunter, told Mr. Lloyd that, 
if shot after exhaling, the seal goes down at 
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once; but if after inhaling, it does not sink for 
some little time afterwards. 
delays the sinking. These facts prove that the 
floating in water and in air depends upon the 
inhaling of air. But a bird, we are told, when 
floating in the air, is still heavier—immensely 
heavier—than the air. There is a begging of 
the question here. We have no means of — 
ing a bird when floating in the air, and the phy- 
siologists go no further than to say that the 
bird, like the seal, is relatively lighter when full 
of air. Heavy birds cannot immediately rise on 
the wing. This is why the albatros fell down. 
The only free eagle I ever saw was sitting on 
the top of the ruins of a Highland castle, and, 
after allowing me to walk quite near it, the eagle 
took wing in a lubberly way, descending slowly 
towards the water of the loch before rising to 
fly over the mountain opposite. Mr. Wenham, 
author of a paper published by the Aéronautical 
Society, describes the rising of an eagle as he 
saw it in Egypt. The eagle let him approach 
within eighty yards without stirring. A few 
feet nearer, ad then the eagle began to walk 
away with expanding but motionless wings. 
A charge of shot rattles upon his feathers. His 
walk increases to a run; his feet-marks, from 
digs, become long scratches of his claws, a run 
of full twenty yards being necessary to enable 
him to lighten his body, get up his steam, and 
inflate his gas-bags and pipes before he could, 
although spurred by shot, rise on the wing. 

Pelicans, according to the same observer, also 
rise from the ground with difficulty. A specimen 
weighed twenty-one pounds, and the wings mea- 
sured ten feet, from tip to tip. A flock of a 
hundred pelicans fly after a leader one by one, 
looking like a long undulating ribbon glistening 
under the sun in a cloudless sky. High up 
they float serenely, as if asleep, for hours, a 
few easy strokes a minute sufficing to sustain 
them at their level. 

Seals we have seen float or sink as they have 
inhaled or exhaled air. Heavy birds require 
time before they can rise from the ground. 
Fish, I may add, have gas-bags to make them 
buoyant in water. Birds which are not built 
to hold much gas do not fly, and the powers of 
those that fly are proportional, and their modes 
of flight are in accordance with the ratios of 
their gaseousness and the plans of its distribu- 
tion. Pigeons prove these propositions mar- 
vellously weil. Pigeons differ in size, there 
being kinds little smaller than turkeys, and 
other species little larger than sparrows ; whilst 
as regards flight, the carrier-pigeon can fly a 


mile in a couple of minutes, and the Manumea | 


(Didunculus strigirostris) cannot fly out of the 
reach of cats. The Dodo is an extinct species 


of pigeon, because its structure, adapted for | 


much flesh and little gas, made its body heavi | four or five times sideways. 
. ; Y, "The | the ground, the Lowtan “ rolled backwards so 


than its wings could hoist into the air. 


The inhaled air 


| comparatively small wings, are strong flyers. 
''The wild duck has only seventy-two inches 
to the pound, or little more than half the 
| wing surface it ought to have, according to 
Smeaton’s Table of Resistances.* Carrier- 
pigeons, tumblers, and rollers behave differ- 
ently, according to the differences of structure 
which distribute their gases, their internal 
pipes, called bones, and their external gas-tubes, 
ealled feathers. ‘The wings of the pigeon and 
the pelican have been objects of much admira- 
tion: the stiff hard front edge, the rigidity of 
the pen, the elasticity of the plume, and the 
webs, the adaptation of the edge for catching 
hold of the undisturbed layers of air, and of the 
concave shape of the wing, and wide spread of 
the feathers for obtaining a propelling push ; 
and these peculiarities are most remarkable in 
the kinds of pigeons which can fly for eight 
hours at a stretch, at the rate of forty-five miles 
an hour. But the tumblers and rollers are not 
less remarkable than the carriers. Tumblers 
throw themselves backwards in the air some- 
times, as if they were tying a knot or weaving 
braid or whiplash. The rollers are a variety of 
the pigeons who roll themselves down, or fall 
down heads over tails from the sky. They some- 
times hurt themselves on striking the ground. 
Mr. Brent—an authority on the subject—says 
these a tumble because their real does not 
coincide with their apparent centre of gravity. 
Indian jugglers throw balls up into the air, 
which whirl about, because they are weighted 
with lead at a particular spot inside. When 
the cerebellum of a pigeon has been removed, 
the bird loses its power of maintaining its 
equilibrium and regulating its movements. The 
tumbler falls backwards because its head is 
light and its body heavy. Every part of the 
carrier is long, and every part of the tumbler is 
short, beak, a neck, body, wings, and tail. 
The tumbler has even one primary quill fewer 
than the carrier. 

There is a kind of roller which rolls on the 
ground. The varieties called house-tumblers 
are merely tumblers which have tumbled until 
they have become unable to fly, and which when 
forced up fall topsy turvy once or twice and 
then settle down again. Mr. Brent says, if 
tossed in a handkerchief, they will tumble over 
every time they feel it descend. But the Low- 
tans of India can be made to roll heads over 
tails on the ground. The filliped Lowtan is 
rubbed on the head, and then on getting a fillip 
it will roll on the ground until taken up. There 











is a knack which only the initiated know in 
making them roll. A Mussulman policeman, on 
| being told to make one tumble, placed his hand 
|on the back, put his first and second fingers 
| on either side of the neck, and shook the bird 
When put on 


Duke of Argyll ascribes flight to the force of | quickly that the eye could not follow it.” 


the downward strokes of the wings. If this 
were so, the powers of flight would be pro 
portional to the areas of the wings, which is 
not the fact, for pheasants with large wings are 


comparatively poor flyers, while ducks, with 


“ After what I judged to be a dozen tumbles ” 


. | says the reporter of the scene, “he took it up 
/ and breathed upon its head (why, I know not), 





* See Mr. Wenham’s calculations. 
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when it appeared as well as possible, and pecked 
about.” The Lowtans which roll when filliped 
are reckoned higher caste than those which re- 
quire to be shaken. 

The explanation of all these facts is easy, if 
we remember that all tumblers are pigeons 
artificially stunted, whose centre of gravity has 
been disturbed. When their heads are filliped, 
rubbed, or heated, the cranial gases are dilated, 
and the light-headed bird loses its balance. 
The Lowtans have long pointed wings, and yet 
they can barely fly, not from any deficiency of 
wing surface, or of gaseous lightness, but for 
want of such a distribution of the gases as will 
enable them to keep their balance, and regulate 
their movements. 

Spiders fly without wings. Some spiders 
wrap themselves up in silken bags and float 
through the air in great numbers. There is a 
tiny black spider, very common on the Sussex 
coast, which flies about floated by a filament, as 
a boy swims floated by a string of bladders. 
Wings, therefore, are not essential to flying ; 
but a certain proportional lightness is essential. 
A boy does not need bladders to float in water, 
he only needs to know how to maintain his 
balance; but a spider seems to require its 
thread, as a bird requires a gaseous structure and 
wing surface. 

The wings and the tails of birds have their 
shares in flying; but they are not essential to 
the act. Ducks fly, as we have seen, in saucy 
contradiction to Smeaton’s rule of Atmospheric 
Resistances ; the area is generally proportional 
to the weight—a square foot to a pound weight 
—and, moreover, the contour of many flying 
birds comes near to the contour of Newton’s 
solid of least resistance. A man and a parachute 
properly poised, and weighing one hundred and 
forty-three pounds may descend safely. Birds 
and insects can at will expand or contract their 
resisting surfaces. They can also, by exercise and 
rest, warm or cool, weight or lighten their gases. 
The Cingalese hornbills in flying strike the 
air several strokes with their wings, and then 
stretching them out, sail for. several yards, 
throwing their heads as far forward as their 
long necks permit. The hornbills have gas 
stowed away everywhere; and the screamers, or 
kamichi, are similarly gaseous, although for a 
different purpose. The kamichi walk upon the 
broad leaves of aquatic plants. Long ago, 
naturalists and physiologists have shown that 
the birds of strongest and swiftest flight have 
the longest and narrowest wings. Yet this fact 
is by some folks spoken of as a new discovery ! 
Wings spread wide to sustain weight, on the 
= of snow-shoes and broad wheels ; wings 

ave hard front edges to catch hold of succes- 
sive wingfuls of air, as oars catch hold of water ; 
wings have some breadth to push, like paddles ; 
wings are, often rather narrow, and it is found 
that two blades one-sixth of the circle each make 
the best screw-propellers for ships ; wings are 
smooth, and the smoothness adapts them, like 
skates on ice, to glide along upon the layers 
of air. Two qualities of the air must not be 
overlooked by students of flight. The globules 





of the air are elastic. When struck by the 
downward stroke of the elastic wing, the elastic 
air pulses up again. Air, never still, being 
composed of heavier or lighter globules, always 
seeking their level, and varying their pressure, 
has such variations as currents, breezes, gales, 
hurricanes. Observers of the arrivals and de- 
mers of birds know the winds which will 

ring them or take them. Prior to leaving for 
warmer climes, our summer visitants assemble 
in flocks on the coast of Sussex, just as, fifty 
years ago, tourists used to collect and wait at 
Dover for a favourable wind to waft the 
packet across to Calais. The wings of a pelican, 
as I before stated, weighing twenty-one pounds 
may be ten feet from tip to tip; the wings of 
the albatross are only eight and a half inches 
broad, although fifteen feet long. The albatross 
moves these wings so little that it is said to 
sleep in the storm. But it is not necessary 
to try to explain this buoyancy by the lifting 
power of these machines. By rapid motions 
of his wings, the lark sustains himself above his 
mate in her nest; by rapid motions of his wings, 
the humming-bird can sustain himself in one 
spot until he darts out his tongue and catches 
an insect, or the humming-bird moth until its 
trump snatches pollen from the flower, and 
their increased activity of wing measures the 
greater muscular force necessary to maintain a 
stationary as compared with a gliding position. 
Light screws rapidly moved can mount short 
distances for brief spaces in the air. But the 
pelican and the albatross require not, and make 
not, any such rapid motions with their wings ; 
for they have, in addition to gas in their osseous 
frame, gas in interclavicular cells, gas in thoracic 
cells, gas in abdominal cells, gas in pelvic cells, 
gas in intermuscular cells ; and these cells com- 
municate with subcutaneous cells of gas all over 
the surface of their bodies. 

To resume. Flying, we have seen, can be 
done without wings, and without mechanical 
force. Flight consists of two things, buoyancy 
and waftage; and without saying that wings 
have nothing to do with buoyancy, and lightness 
nothing to do with waftage, it may be submitted 
that buoyancy (like that of a balloon) depends 
on gaseous structure, and waftage on the 
mechanism of wings; flying being the combina- 
tion of the two as guided by the instinct or will 
of a bird. 





ANCIENT GUIDES TO SERVICE. 

PoLITENEss among our ancestors was hand- 
somely defined in all its departments by a 
variety of little books of etiquette, written in 
verse, for the use of children generally, pages 
in great men’s houses, chamberlains of royal 
households, and others who were expected to 
do things precisely as they should be done. A 
bundle of such books has been reprinted for the 
Early English Text Society—a busy printing- 
club which is laying down, with good metal, a 
broad and easy highway of communication be- 
tween us and our forefathers. 
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This, for example, was the duty of young people 
who wished to behave prettily four hundred years 
ago, as set forth in two or three little books of 
etiquette. The disciples are those youths of 
gentle blood who were usually placed as pages 
mm great houses. When they first enter their 
lord’s place in the morning, let them come in, 
not with a rush, but at an easy pace, say “ God 
speed,” hold up their heads, salute their lord on 
one knee, and look straight into the face of any 
one who speaks to them, until he has done 
wg then answer shortly and to the 
point ; for many words are right tedious. The 
mae must stand upright, without en | 

imself or leaning against a post, till he is aske 

to sit; then cross his mouth before eating, con- 
verse cheerfully and quietly without ill talk, and, 
if any one command him, let him stand up and 
return his thanks. Let the page be prompt to 
carry the cup or hold lights to his lord or lady, 
hold clean water and napkin for his lord to wash 
before he goes to dinner. He is to keep his 
knife sharp, and, when he dines himself, to cut 
his bread, not break it, and to put none in his 
pocket ; let him also, without noise, eat his 
soup with a spoon, not sup it with his mouth, 
and see that he do not leave his spoon in the 
dish. He is not to lean on the tablecloth so as 
to dirty it, nor to wipe his nose on it, nor to 
hold his head over his dish, nor pick his ears, 
nose, nails, or teeth, nor scratch his head, at 
meals, nor fill his mouth with more than he can 
hold in it while speaking. 

He is to wipe his mouth and hands on a cloth 
before drinking, that he may not make the cup 
dirty; and he is to take salt with his knife, not 
dip his meat into the saltcellar ; nor put his knife 
into his mouth, nor blow on his food. Let him 
taste with his fingers of every dish that is set 
before him, and when one is removed he must 
not ask for it again. He must not throw his 
bones on the floor, but lay them neatly on his 
trencher. Let him have also a clean trencher 
and a clean knife for his cheese, and when the 
meal is over let him clean his knives and put 
them up, keep his seat till he has washed, and 
wash without spitting in the basin ; then go and 
stand before his lord till grace is said; alter 
which one fetches for his lord the basin, one the 
cloth, and one pours water over his hands. 
Among several things noticeable enough to need 
no comment, we may find in these directions the 
origin of the horror still felt in all good society 
at sight of a man who puts his knife into his 
mouth. It comes down from the time when a 
man used his own knife in the dish that might 
be passed to others, and dipped it at will into 
the common saltcellar. 

Now, let us hear what counsel a good woman, 
who lived in the polite world of four hundred 
years ago, or more, gave to her daughter. 
* Daughter,” she said, “if you would be a wife, 
don’t stay away from church when it rains, say 
your prayers, and don’t gossip or laugh scorn- 
fully at old people or young. If any man offer 
to wed you, do not scorn him, whatsoever he 
be, but ask advice of your friends. Love, 
honour, and be meek to the man you marry, 





and you shall be his dear darling. Don’t 
laugh too loudly, or walk too fast, or toss about 
your head, and do not be apt to swear; and 
when you have taken your cloth to market, do 
not spend the money it brings at the tavern. 
Drink moderately where goodale is being served; 
it will be a shame to you if you are often 
drunk. For they that be often drunk, thrift is 
from them sunk, my dear child. Do not fre- 
quent wrestlings, or shootings at the cock ; en- 
courage no chance greetings, take no gifts; be 
not too bitter or too bonny with the people of 
your household; make them work, and treat 
them as they do well or ill, and, when time 
presses, work with your own hands. Keep your 


own keys, pay wages punctually ; neither mock 
nor be jealous if you see your neighbour’s wife 
If your childrea do amiss, don’t 


in rich attire. 
scold, 


But take a smart rod, and beat ’em in a row 
Till they cry mercy, and be of their guilt aknowe. 
The dear child must have love, 
And ever the dearer the more, 
My dear child.” 


As soon as you have a daughter born, begin to 
gather fast for her dower; and marry her as 
soon as you are able, for maidens are unstable, 
my dear child.” 

But the fullest and most interesting book of 
the etiquette of our forefathers is that written, or 
adapted and endorsed, by John Russell, who 
was Usher in Chamber and Marshal in Hall to 
the good Duke Humphrey, of Gloucester, 
brother of King Henry the Fifth, and Protector 
of England, in the minority of his nephew, 
Henry the Sixth. After much suffering in 
those latter days from strife of faction and feud 
with his uncle, Cardinal Beaufort, Duke Hum- 
phrey was at last arrested for high treason, and 
two days afterwards found dead in his prison. 
John Russell tells us nothing of this ; but onl 
how his lord went to bed and got up, washed, 
dressed, and breakfasted, and gives us a good 
notion of what it would have been to dine with 
this Duke Humphrey. 

As Mr. Russell rhymes his counsel, he must 
needs begin in the conventional fashion of his 
time with a May morning, and a rising out of 
bed and going to a forest. There he met a sad 
young idler, stalking deer. ‘‘Whom do you 
serve ?” said Mr. Russell. ‘No one,” said the 
sad young man, “and I wish myself out of the 
world; for when I sought service, because I 
could do nothing, every man said me nay.” 
** Will you learn, if I teach you? Now, what 
would you like to be?” “A butler, sir, a 
chamberlain, or a good carver.” Whereupon 
Mr. Russell begins instantly to tell him that a 
butler must love God, be true to his master, 
and have three sharp knives in his pantry. 
One is to chop loaves, one to pare them, and 
the third to scrape and smooth the trenchers. 
He is to give to his lord new bread, to the 
others at his table bread a day old, and have 
“all household bread three dayés old, so it is 
profitable.” Four-day old bread is most con- 
venient when it is to be used as a trencher. 
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The butler is also to have an ivory planer where- 
with to smooth the top of the salt. He must 
have for his wine-pipes two augurs, a gimlet, 
and a tap of boxwood; and he is told how to 
tap the wine, so that the lees do not rise. He 
is to serve fruits according to their season— 
plums, damsons, cherries, and grapes to be 
eaten fasting before dinner; but after dinner 
pears, nuts, strawberries, currants, pippins, 
caraway comfits, hard cheese, and preserves. 
After supper, roasted apples, pears, and blanch 
powder, which is a powder of sugar and spice ; 
nutmeg, cinnamon, ginger—these are good for 
the stomach. Cream in the evening, and straw- 
berries and whortleberries, and cold junket 
(which is a spoonmeat of cream, rosewater, and 
sugar) are hurtful, unless one take after them 
hard cheese, wafers, and hypocras. For the 
making of hypocras, a compound of sundry 
spices with red wine and sugar-candy, which 
should always be served with wafers, John 
Russell gives a long and particular receipt in 
verse. Beware, he says, of salads and green- 
meats. It is proper to eat almonds and hard 
cheese ; but not more than half an ounce of it, 
after food that sets the teeth on edge; anda 
raw apple is the cure for the “ fumosity” pro- 
duced by divers drinks. The butler should 
look at his wines every night with a candle to 
see that they are not fermenting or leaking, and 
should wash the heads of the pipes every night 
with cold water. 

There were as many wines drunk in the days 
of Agincourt as now, and the strongest were in 
most repute; the best being called in the old 
time Theologicum, because, when really good 
wine was desired, the monks were the men most 
likely to have it, and of them it was obtained. 
The theologic wine might be of any of the sorts 
then in repute: Vernage, a bright red wine, 
sweetish and rough, from Tuscany; Romney, 
which Russell calls Rompney, of Modene, so 
that it may have been grown near the Romagna, 
and not have been the Greek wine of Romania; 
Greek Malvoisie, or Malmsey, named from a 
town in the Bay of Epidaurus, and much grown 
in Candia; Claret, a white or réd wine mixed 
with honey and spiced, somewhat in the manner 
of the hypocras; French Muscadels, or Bas- 
tards, made of wine blended with honey ; Osay, 
of Portugal, if not of Alsace. There were these 
and many more, but the decided tendency to 
the blending of wines with sugar and spice per- 
haps indicates that they were not very well 
made, or in themselves too palatable. The 
butler was not to serve his ale till it was five 
days old, and not to give flat aie to any one: “ it 
might bring many a man in disease during many 
a year.” The ale of olden time was made 
with malt and water; beer being made with 
malt and hop and water, which little concoction 
John Taylor, the water poet, described as the 
natural drink of a Dutchman and the cause 
of his being fat, but used in England to the 
detriment of Englishmen, while by the use of 
ale they were made strong. In some parts of 
the west of England the old distinction is re- 
tained : the costlier brew of malt and hop goes 





by the name of beer, and ale is the name of 
a cheaper drink which has no hops in it. 
Steward John Russell now proceeds in detail 
to tell his pupil how to lay a cloth and wait at 
table, during which service he is not to claw 
at his back as if pricked by a flea, to blink 
with his eyes, pick his nose, and “lick not with 
thy tongue in a dish, a mote to have out.” 

The idle young man in the wood now asks 
the learned steward for some instruction in 
carving, and he gets it, after preliminary 
warning that everything indigestible is signified 
by the letters, F. R.S., which mean fat and 
fried, raw and rancid, salt and sour. Slices of 
venison should be served in furmity soup; 
from partridges carve the wing, and mince it 
small in syrup; capons and fat hens should 
have ale or wine poured over them, and the 
wing, before it is served, be minced into a 
sauce with hot spices. Of small birds, as 
quails, larks, or ection serve the legs to 
your lord first, and afterwards the wings, if he 
desire them. Of fawn, serve first the kidney, 
then a rib; of pig, the shoulder first, and then 
a rib. Whatever meat is served should be 
cut into four strips, that your master may, 
without trouble, take each piece between his 
two fingers, and dip it in the sauce. Of the 
wings of large birds, serve in the sauce only 
three pieces at a time. Open meat pies at the 
top, above the rim of the crust; take teal or 
chicken out of their pie, mince them, and stir 
in gravy, that your logd may eat them with a 
spoon. John Russell sets his face against fried 
meat and new-fashioned confections, as bad for 
digestion; but he approves of apple fritters 
when hot, and does not object to the occasional 
dearness of cow-hee] and calf’s-foot used in 
jellies. In the way of sauces, he applauds 
mustard for brawn beef or salt mutton, ver- 
juice (or juice of unripe grapes) for boiled 
capon, veal, chicken, or bacon; a sauce called 
chaudern (made of chopped liver and entrails 
boiled with blood, bread, wine, pepper, vinegar, 
cloves, and ginger) was to be eaten with 
cygnet and swan; garlic, vinegar, or pepper 
with roast beef or goose; ginger sauce with 
lamb, kid, pig, or fawn ; but with pheasant, part- 
ridge, or coney they eat mustard and sugar; 
sugar and salt, with river water, is eaten with 
curlew; camelin, a sauce of currants, nuts, 
bread-crusts, cloves, ginger, and cinnamon, 
powdered and mixed with vinegar, is the sauce 
for egret, crane, and plover, bustard and shove- 
ler, which is a sort of sea-gull. Salt and cin- 
namon are to be eaten with venison, and also 
with sparrows, woodcocks, martins, larks, 
thrushes, lapwings, quails, and snipes. Eat 
beavers’ tails with pease porridge or furmity ; 
dried herring, dressed with white sugar, is to 
be eaten with mustard; white herring, fresh, 
with salt and wine ; salt salmon and conger are 
to be eaten with mustard; but serve sweet 
butter with salt fish, stock fish, or mackerel. 
Sauce plaice with wine or ale, and put vinegar 
and spice to roasted eels or lampreys. Shrimps 
to be picked from their scales, laid round a 
saucer, and so served .with vinegar. 
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By these and other instructions the idle young 
man in the wood is qualified to offer bimself for 
the post of carver. And now, what if he should 
offer for the place of server, scutellarius, arranger 
of the dishes kept in the scutellery, or scullery ? 
He must ascertain from the cook what dishes 
will be wanted, and for what they will be used ; 
then the server has proper servants and marshals 
to see that none are stolen, and to deliver the 
dishes to his hand in the dining-hall, where it 
will be his own duty to place them on the table. 
This part of the subject we may close with John 
Russell’s bills of fare for dinner with Duke 
Humphrey, on meat-day and fast-day. 

Meat pears course: Boar’s brawn 
and mustard, soups, beef, stewed mutton, swan 
and chaudern sauce, capon, pig, baked venison 
leche lombard (pork, chopped fine, with eggs, 

epper, cloves, currants, dates, and sugar, boiled 
in a bladder, then cut into strips and served with 
a rich sauce), meat fritter and a subtilty, or 
centre ornament, exhibiting the salutation of 
the Virgin. 

Second course: Two soups, blancmange of 
white meat, roast venison, kid, fawn, or coney, 
bustern, stork, crane, peacock, whole, with his 
tail-feathers, heron sew, partridge, woodcock, 
plover, egret, sucking rabbits, great birds, larks, 
sea-bream, cheesecakes, puff paste with amber 
jelly, poached fritters, and a subtilty or device, 
showing an Angel singing to Three Shepherds 
on a hill. 

Third course : Almond cream, mameny (brawn 
of capons, pounded, with sugar, almond, and 
spice), curlew in broth, snipes, quails, sparrows, 
roast martins, perch in jelly, crayfish, little pies 
containing marrow, with ginger and sugar, 
baked quinces, and sage fritters, with a device 
showing the Virgin Mary and the Three Kings 
of Cologne. 

The fish dinner is in four courses. Among 
the dainties of the first course are roast pike 
and a porpoise, with pease porridge ; the orna- 
ment, a device of a wanton youth on a cloud, 
piping, who represents Spring. The second 
course includes John Dory in syrup, and roast 
lampreys ; its subtilty, an angry warrior stand- 
ing in fire, whose name is Summer. The third 
course includes almond cream, fresh sturgeon, 
perch in jelly, fresh herring, shrimps, and peri- 
winkles; the subtilty, a man with a sickle by a 
weed-grown river, representing Autumn, or the 
third age of man. e fourth course is of fruit, 
and induden hot apples and pears, with sugar- 
candy, wafers, and et The device repre- 
sents Winter, feeble and old, with grey locks 
and heavy of cheer, sitting ona stone. ‘To each 
of the four devices there should be a Latin in- 
scription. They represent also the four humours 
of men—sanguine, choleric, phlegmatic, and 
melancholic. 

A meat dinner for a franklin or country 
gentleman, who holds his land immediately of 
the king, opens with brawn and mustard, bacon 
and peas, beef or mutton stewed, boiled chicken, 
roast goose, pig, or capon, and custard, as the 
season suits. For the second course, meats 
pounded, and mixed with grated bread, egg, 











herb, and spicé ; then veal, lamb, kid, or coney, 
roast chicken or pigeon, with pies, cheese-cakes, 
and fritters. Then spiced apples and pears, 
with bread and cheese, spiced cakes and wafers, 
with bragot and mead. Bragot was made of ale, 
honey, and spice fermented ; mead, of course, by 
fermenting honey and water. 

Such counsel having much edified the Idle 
Young Man so far, his thirst of knowledge 
causes him to ask what he would have to do 
were he a chamberlain. Well, he would have 
to be clean, avoid holes in his clothes, be careful 
about fire and candle, have always a cheerful 
face to show his master. He must see that his 
lord has his clean shirt, that his breeches are 
well brushed, his socksnot lost, and his slippers 
as brown as a water-leech. Before his master 
gets up in the morning, he must warm his linen 
for him at a fire without smoke, place for him a 
chair before the fire, with a cushion on it anda 
foot-cushion before it, spread a sheet over the 
chair and cushions, and see that he has his lord’s 
comb and kerchief ready. Then sweetly invite 
him to the fire, put on him his undercoat, his 
doublet, and his stomacher, well warmed, his 
socks and his breeches, trussing them up to his 
pleasure; then lace every hole of his doublet, 
put a kerchief upon his shoulder, and proceed 
with an ivory comb to comb his head ; then also 
wash his hands and his face with warm water. 
Then kneel and say to your sovereign, “Sir, 
what robe or gown pleaseth it you to wear to- 
day ?” Bring that which he asks for, and hold 
it broad for him to puton. Arrange his girdle, 
set his garment goodly, take him his head-cloak 
or hat; but before he goes brush busily about 
him, and see that all be clean, whether he wear 
satin, silk, or velvet, scarlet or green. Before 
he goes to church, see that cushion, carpet, and 
curtain, beads and book, are ready in his pew; 
then return to his bedroom, throw the clothes 
off the bed, beat the feather bed, and see that 
the fustian and sheets are clean, make the bed, 
cover with a coverlet, lay carpets round, dress 
windows and cupboards with carpet and cushion, 
have agood fire laid. King Henry the Seventh, 
by the way, had an ermine counterpane, and 
ermine spread over his pillows, and after the 
ceremony of making his bed, all the esquires, 
ushers, and others present had bread, ale, and 
wine, outside the chamber. 

If your sovereign, says John Russell, should 
desire more than washing of his hands and 
face, this is the way to give hima bath. Have 
sheets full of sweet green herbs and flowers 
hung round about the roof. Let him sit ona 
great sponge with a sheet over it, and have five 
or six sponges to lean upon, as well as a sponge 
under his feet. Take a basin of hot fresh herbs, 
and with a soft sponge then rinse him with 
warm rose-water, put on his socks and slippers, 
that he may stand by the fire on his foot-sheet 
to be wiped dry, then put him to bed. 

But the Usher or Marshal must know ever 
estate after its degree, and be able to place all 
men in the right order of their rank. He must 
know that a Protonotary may sit, three to a 
mess, with a Doctor of Divinity and a Pope’s 
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Legate, and that an ex-Mayor of London ranks 
with a Serjeant-at-law, but that these, being of 
a degree lower than D.D., may be placed, four 
to a mess, with a Preacher and a Master of 
Chancery. Sometimes a Marshal is puzzled 
because when a lord of royal blood 1s poor 
another lord is rich; but blood takes precedence 
of property, for the lord of blood royal may 
come to be king. But the parents of a Pope or 
Cardinal must not pretend equality with their 
son, or wish to sit by him. They must be 
served in a separate.chamber. ‘Tasting, for 
fear of poison, is a service paid to no person 
below the rank of Earl. This trust is com- 
mitted to all the officers in attendance, who are 
sworn by a great oath ; therefore let every officer 
keep close house, chest, and pantry, lest ill 
tricks be played him. The Idle Young Man in 
the wood has now received his lesson, and is 
very much obliged to Duke Humphrey’s 
Steward. Now he will not be afraid to serve in 
offices to which before he had not ventured to 
aspire. 

John Russell’s curious details give us a pic- 
ture of old manners in their most luxurious 
form, but suggests that, even in king’s houses 
the. standard of cleanliness was low. With all 
the profusion of viands, too, stomachs appear 
to have had many difficulties to contend with. 
The form of some of the directions, not here 
quoted, rather inclines one to believe that our 
forefathers, in their draughty, smoky, and un- 
comfortable houses, suffered much more gene- 
rally than we do now-a-days from cold in the 
head. As to the use of fingers in their dishes, 
table-forks, it is well known, did not come into 
use till the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In Coryat’s Crudities, published in six- 
teen hundred and eleven, there is comment 
upon the strange use of forks in Italy. “I 
observed,” says Coryat, “a custom in all those 
Italian cities and town through the which I 
passed, that is not used in any other country 
that I saw in my travels, neither do I think that 
any other nations of Christendom doth use it, 
but only Italy. The Italian and also most 
strangers that are there commorant in Italy do 
always at their meals use a little fork when they 
cut their meat.” In James the First’s time it 
became one mark of an exquisite that he carried 
his small fork about with-him ; and Ben Jonson, 
in one of his plays, makes a character speak of 
his pains at court to get a patent for his pro- 
ject for ‘the laudable use of forks, brought 
into custom here as they are in Italy, to the 
sparing of napkins.” They were to be “of 
gold and silver for the better personages, and of 
steel for the common sort.” 

Mr. Furnivall, who has made for the Early 
English Text Society this curious collection of 
old books of etiquette, adds one or two pieces 
of later counsel, from Andrew Borde, Sir John 
Harrington, and others. Andrew Borde, in the 
year of Queen Elizabeth’s accession, advises a 
man who would sleep after dinner to do so 





standing upright against a cupboard. In bed it 
was thought best to lie first on the right side, 
4 because the meat may come to the liver, which 
is to the stomach asa fire under the pot, and 
thereby is digested.” To help to keep the 
digestive pot warm, people of weak digestion 
were advised to sleep with their hands upon 
their stomachs. The nightcap and the under- 
coat worn over the shirt were to be scarlet, pro- 
bably because that passed for a warm colour. 
The neck was always to be kept warm, and in 
summer it was held advisable to wear goat-skin 
gloves perfumed with ambergris. Dr. William 
Vaughan, in the year sixteen hundred and two, 
discovered that a nightcap ought to have a hole 
in the top, through which the vapour may go 
out. Sir John Harrington recommends that, on 
rising in the morning in summer-time, one 
should wash with clean pure water; but in the 
winter, instead of washing; if we understand 
him rightly, sit for a little while before an oak- 
wood fire. In washing, after combing the hair 
through forty times, the face was to be washed, 
but the neck only dry-rubbed with a coarse 
napkin. Garments of hart’s-skin and calf-skin 
were to be worn in summer; wolf-skin and fox- 
skin was to be preferred in winter. One should 
wear always a ring with some precious stone 
for the sake of its occult virtues, and for the 
same reason sometimes put in the mouth crystal, 
silver, gold, or a pure sugar-candy. 

It is mainly with the earlier time that we 
have been here making acquaintance, the days 
when a visitor at a great house left his arms 
with the porter at the gate; and if he found 
them within at meat, bowed left and right, and 
waited before the screen in the middle of the 
hall until the Marshal or Usher came, and gave 
him the seat proper to his dignity. Then he 
was served with the little loaf, which he was to 
cut into seven pieces while waiting until meat 
should be brought him ; but of which bread 
it would be rude to eat any before his meat was 
placed before him. If he had left a horse in 
the stable, its day’s allowance of food would be 
two armsful of nay and a peck of oats. In 
those days, not only did the butler taste of eve 
wine presented to his lord, or to a guest of hig 
estate, and the cook taste every dish before he 
sent it covered from the kitchen, to be tasted 
again by the steward when uncovered in the 
hall, but a cup of white wood was provided 
wherewith the Ewerer was required to taste the 
very water that was poured over the lord’s 
hands; so little could men, by whose death 
others had much to gain, put faith in one 
another. 
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BREAKFAST. 


EPP 8$’S$ 


COCOA, 








EASY to operate, simple to learn,—and not liable to derangement. 
from two ordinary reels, and the seams, if cut at every inch, will not rip. 
It is eminently adapted for Family Sewing. 
It will HEM, FELL, STITCH, GATHER, QUILT, BRAID, and EMBROIDER, in a 


THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 


FAMILY SEWING AND EMBROIDERING MACHINES, 
WITH THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, AND BEST. 


Sews 


very superior manner, and with wonderful rapidity. 
“We can from experience recommend the Excelsior.”— Young Ladies’ 


Journal. 


PRICE £6 6s. 


Lists Free. 


HIGHT & MANN, 143, Holborn Bars, LONDON, E. C. 


| MANUFACTORY—GIPPING WORKS, IPS WICH. 








The PERFECTION of PREPARED 
COCOA. 


MARAVILLA 
COCOA. 


Sole Proprietors, 


| TAYLOR BROTHERS, LONDON. 


THE COCOA (or Cacoa) of MARAVILLA is the 
true Theobroma of Linnzus. The Maravilla estate 
is the most favoured portion of South America. 

| TAYLOR BROTHERS having secured the EX- 
CLUSIVE SUPPLY of its UNRIVALLED PRO- 
DUCE, have by the skilful application of their soluble 
principle and elaborate machinery, produced what is 
so undeniably the PERFECTION of PREPARED 
COCOA, that it has not only secured the preference 
of Homeopaths and Cocoa drinkers generally, but 





; 


MOLLER'S GOD-LIVER OIL. 


THE ONLY SILVER MEDAL. 
FIRST PRIZE, 
PARIS EXHIBITION 1867. 


Out of 27 Competitors, making 5 Medals awarded. 


MOLLER'S COD-LIVER OIL, 





many who had hitherto not found any preparation to | 
suit them have, after one trial, adopted the Maravilla | 
| Cocoa as their constant beverage for breakfast, lun- | 
cheon, &c. THIS COCOA, while possessing all the 
essential properties, far surpasses all other HOMC- | 
OPATHIC COCOAS in fine grateful aroma, ex- | 
quisitely delicious flavour, smoothness upon the| 
palate, and perfect solubility. It is easily served up | 
for table, for which see directions on each Ib. and $)b, | 
packet. 

CAUTION. — See that each packet is labelled 
“TAYLOR BROTHERS’ MARAVILLA 
COCOA.” 


PUREST NORWEGIAN. 


|The best and purest made from the fresh and not 
| from putrid livers, as the darker Oils. Invaluable in 
| Consumption, Bronchitis, Scrofula, and General 
Debility. 

See Dr. Abbotts Smith, Dr. Hassall, Dr. Cregeen, 
Dr. W. Boeck, Dr. de Besche, Lancet, Medical 
Times, Sc. ‘ 

Sold in capsuled bottles, half-pints at 2s. 3¢. 
each, by all Chemists. See Moller’s name on 
label. 

*.* (Circulars’.and Testimonials of Prter 
Miter, 22, Minecing Lane, London, E.C., Con- 
tractor to the North Londoff Consumption Hos- 


| pital. 




















